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Live Stock Numbers and Values. 

Most kinds of farm animals-are increasing 
ip number, as shown by the census com- 
pleted the first of the year, as the result of 
careful investigation uf Government corre- 
spondents and field agents. The only ex- 
ception is in sheep, which show a consider- 
able:reduction from the figures of the pre- 
vious year. 

The following show in round numbers the 
‘igures for some of the Eastern States: 
Maine, horses, 136,000; milch cows, 189,000; 
sheep, 270,000; swine, 64,000, New Hamp- 
shire, horses, 63,000; milch cows, 130,000; 
sheep, 76,000; swine, 50,000. Vermont, 
horses, 20,000; milch cows, 285,000; sheep, 
214,000; swine,90,000, Massachusetts, horses, 
143,000; milch cows, 190,000; sheep, 41,000; 
swine, 72,000. Rhode Island, horses, 16,000; 
milch cows, 25,000; sheep, 8000 ; swine, 12,000. 
Connecticut, horses, 58,000; milch cows, 
131,000; sheep, 33,000; swine, 46,000/ New 
York, horses, 637,000; milch cows, 1,721,000; 
sheep, 185,000; swine, 675,000. Pennsyl- 
yania, horses, 607,000; milch cows, 1,000,000; 
sheep, 895,000; swine, 980,000. For the 
whole country the milch cows numbered 
17,572,000; sheep, 127,331,000; swine, 47,- 
320,000. 

The valuations offered some peculiar 
features. Milch cows are valued the high- 
est in Rhode Island at $41.70 per head aver- 
age. Thelow.average valuation of $24 per 
heat in Vermont would suggest that traders 
might do a profitable business between the 
States. In Massachusetts the valuation per 
head is $36.34. The lowest valuation is 
$17.27 in Arkansas, where, no doubt, the 
quality to a considerable extent matches 
the price, as dairy cattle have as yet re- 
ceived but little attention in the Southwest. 
The highest valuation of sheep is $4.19 in 
Connecticut, while in Arkansas the valua- 
tion is only $1.60, and about the same in 
several other Southwestern States. Swine 
vary from $11.28 per head in Massachu- 
setts to $3.63 per head in Arkansas. In 
fact, prices of all live stock are now lower 
in the South and Southwest than in the dis- 
tinctly Western States, formerly the abode 
of cheap live stock. 

The Sheep Question Again. 

It may be true that in certain localities, 
hear large cities, or along the more fre- 
quented high ways of New England, the ray- 
ages of dogs and some forms of disease 
make it practically unprofitable to attempt 
sheep farming, but it may well be donbted 
if this applies to much the larger area 
of our Eastern States. For example, the 
Writer has kept sheep uninterruptedly for 
over twenty vears, and during all that time 
no disease has ever appeared among them, 
no dogs have ever worried or killed ,them, 
nor has one ever been caught by wild 
beasts. And yet the farm sets under the 
shadow of one of Vermont’s highest moun- 
tains, where the sheep roam at will in 
dense, primeval forests in which occasional 
bears are caught. And it also seems that 
48 Many dogs of various degree roam here- 
about as in other localities, 

If conditions are so favorable here, why 
may they not be in hundreds of similar 
places throughout our New England towns? 
In fact, is it not a somewhat threadbare 
tradition and of doubtful veracity—this of 
somuch damage done to sheep in former 
years? In any event may it not be that 
While some time in the past there have been 
epidemics of sheep-killing dogs, the virus 
has exhausted itself, and now farmers may 
return safely to the old occupation ? 

_Asto the expediency and profit of sheep 
raising there can be no doubt. The writer 
ane learned that no corresponding time and 
rate given to cattle bring so large returns, 
“0 Say nothing of the fact that a fair per- 
Centage of their keep is gleanéd from the 
forage that other stock leave untouched. 
iia extra expense in fence building, 
ke One remedy for unruly sheep is—don’t 

*p too many. A large flock tends to 
Wildness and adventare, A small band will 
retain the domestic habit and prefer to stay 
hear you. Keep them comparatively tame 
‘ud they area constant source of pleasure 
— * as profit, Grorer A. SMITH. 

ranklin County, Vt. 
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Connecticut Farm items. 

mR The present winter, while not so cold as 
* one of 1904, has been well supplied with 
‘tow most of the time. Ice houses have 





0 filled with ice of excellent quality, | appreciative 
in 


ranging from ten to fourteen inches 
thickness, Stock seems to be wintering 
Ms ell, although some farmers complain that 
heir cows are producing but « small 
‘mount of milk. Rear in mind right here 
“are and feed are important factors in 
Production of milk. Farmers are 


does not play as important a part in this 
work today as it did twenty years ago. 
Now the farmer hauls his year’s supply of 
wood at the door, and the man with the 
gasoline engine does the rest. This is much 
easier, quicker and cheaper than the old 
method. 

Those farmers who held their.apples here 
for higher prices are finding themselves no 
better off than those whv shipped their 
fruit early in the season, Local prices rule 
but little if any higher than they were last 
fall; while the shrinkage in holding them 
is considerable. 

Eggs have been very scarce and high for 
many weeks and are still bringing -thirty 
cents per dozen. 

Veal calves are worth 64 cents live 
weight, but comparatively few are being 
fattened, as most of our farmers are selling 
their milk, and the calves are sold when 
only a few days old. Several deer have 
been seen in this vicinity recently,. and 
farmers are beginning to fear that they will 


of the uifficulty of securing efficient, honest 
wore * unless the officials are sup- 
po y 0 


thanks was 
dress and his assistance in rendering the 


gathering one of the most successful of the 
year. 





A Bera Sile. 

It was; built in rectangular form, with 
rough boards nailed horizontally to 4x4 
staudding. A band was taken from the mow, 
and the large girts of the barn six feet from 
the floor were utilized on three sides, one 
being put in on the otheriside to correspond 
with them ; thus making the staudding under 
the girts six feet long while that above was 
nine feet. It was cut in this way to econo- 
mize apace. If room is plenty they can be 
put up the whole length, bearing against 





the inside of the girts. After one thickness 


8 iit. : — air: 
At the close of his remarks a vote of | ther 
Lieutenant-Governor for his eloquent ad-/| of 1 
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the place was in shape to net 
profita year. — 














brn was followed by oats, and 
bpand was seeded to clover, clqver 
ing sown with the oats, mixed with 
mothy and alsike. All the cows 
















Production of milk under this 
ncresse@ greatly. The main dependence 
for winter feed was on ensilage. Some of 
the milk was sold at retail at five cents a 
quart ne the rest. made into butter at 
twenty: iva cents a pound or sent to the 
cheese factory. About 150 pigs were raised 
on the farm and dairy refuse. 

In the third year of the rotation, the 
clover hay was got off in June, and in a 
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hogs. 

The bulk of the feed given to the pigs is 
city swill, which is brought in Mr. Dean’s 
own team from the city which is five miles 
away. Mr. Dean was enthusiastic over the 
amount of profit to be gained from the rais- 
ing of hogs for the average farmer, for he 
said thatthe animals would utilize many 
things which would be waste if they did not 
eat them. Mr. Dean says he sees no need 
of keeping fancy stock, and all the hogs 
here are common grades. 

There are at the piggery large iron kettles 
which are used for the cooking of swill. 
Only fattening hogs are givea the cooked 
swill, except in the cold weather, as it is 
thought that the others do better without 
cooked food. The grain is mixed into the 
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SHEEP BELONGING TO THE WELL-KNOWN I. C. LIBBY FLOCK, FAIRFIELD, MAINE. 
Prize winners at numerous agricultural fairs in New England. Illustrated through co-operation of Commissioner A. W. Gilman. 





damage their future crops, as these ani- 
mails have no fence limit, but roam about 
where they please. These animals are pro- 
tected by State law, but how is the farmer 
protected from their ravages? 

Colds and grippe are very prevalent in 
this section this winter and many are pros- 
trated by them. The doctors are kept busy 
attending to their numerous patients. A 
curious story comes from the town of East 
Hampton. A large pile of sawdust was dug 
into by parties who wanted to get a supply. 
As the outside of the pile was frozen hard 
and covered with a thick coating of snow 
and ice, they opened a tunnel into the pile, 
where they found the heat was such as to 
cause them to perspire freely—in removing 
the sawdust they uncovered some high 
huckleberry bushes, which were found to 
‘pe in full bloom. Many people have visited 
the piace for the purpose of examining this 
curious phenomenon. J.P. L. 
Columbia, Ct. 
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Farmers’ Midwinter Meeting. 


The Needham Farmers and Mechanics 
Association held their annual midwinter 
all-day meeting Feb. 14, at Odd Fellows’ 
Hall, Wellesley, a representative gather- 
ing of members from Needham, Wellesley, 
Sherborn Dover andNatick being present, 
numbering some 125 persons. The morning 
session opened with President Andrew J. 
Whitney in the chair. 

The subject for discussion was cattle rais- 
ing and farming in the West. Mr. Walter 
B. Robinson was introduced and gave an 
unusually clear and interesting account of 
some experiences on the§Colorado ranges 
during the season of °85 and ’86. Two of 
the most severe consecutively cold winters 
on record in that section was ex 
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eir year’s supply of wood. The buck saw 


of boards had been nailed to the studding, 
tarred paper was laid over it, and anotaer 
thickness of boards nailed on, breaking 
joints carefully. 

The floor is on a level with the feeding 
floor and is made with boards and tarred 
paper in the same way as the walls. This 
silo had a surface of 140 square feet, was 
seventeen feet deep and was built at a cost 
of $35, aside from the labor which, as the 
saying is, didn’t cost anything, for I did it 
myself. This silofhas since been enlarged 
so that it now has a surface of, two hundred 
square feet. ‘The same lumber, however, 
was used as far as it would go, and the silo 
is apparently good for several years yet. 
This method [ think is more expensive, for 
material, than that of building with a single 
layer of matched boards, but I believe it to 
be more durable and it affords more protéc- 
tection against air and rats, and any farmer 
who has the least skill with tools can build 
one. The boards should be planed on one 
side. Oris MAEDER. 

Albion, Me. 

Vermont Dairy Matters. 

The butter market is in a most encourag- 
ing condition for those whoare making to 
sell. Prices for several weeks have 





before the supply—at least of new-made— 
will be sufficient to reduce prices to any 


great extent. 
But 


ing around here as there used to be. 
the decline for 
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comparatively few of the farmers are #00 
in a condition to be benefited by these good.| ' 
prices, as there is not so much winter dairy- 






week or two the sod was turned under. 
The stalks and roots of the clover provided 
the substance for the crops of the following 
seasons. The plowed land lay until fall 
rotting with sod, being helped by rolling 
and harrowing, and manure was applied in 
the fall. . 
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Queck Cow Treatments. 

Cattle owners are warned to go slowly 
in having anything to do with the so-called 
bovo-vaccine treatment. A New York drug 
firm advertises the treatmént as a preven- 
tion of tuberculosis, but Dr. Peters of the 
Massachusetts State Cattle Bureau and Dr. 
Pierson, State veterinarian of Pennaylva- 
nia, agree that the proposed plan is of very 
doubtful practical value pot cB won 
fasther testing before it y be 
recommended for general use. The treat- 
ment seems to be deserving of some atten- 
tion from the experiment stations, and pos- 
sibly something might be developed which 
would prove of real merit. 

The vaccine, which is supposed to be like 
that employed by the German scientist, Von 
Behring, is nothing more or less than dried 
baccili, of precisely the sort that are most 
frequently found in human tuberculosis. 
These organisms are injected into the blood 
and carried to all parts 0§ the system. They 
might even be found in milk when the 
treatment is applied to cows. Hence the 
need of caution with experiments of this 
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swill, and the whole is fed as a common 
ration. In goodjweather a number of the 
brood sows are allowed the freedom of a 
large yard, which is fenced off with wire 
fence. This is shaded by small trees. 
Aside from the inevitable fragrance of a 
place where a thousand hogs are kept and 
fed in boiled swill,the piggery is an interest- 
ing place to visit,and the cunning piggy- 
wiggies, with their pink skins and inquisit- 
ive noses, are well worth going to see. 
Cranston, R. I. W. E. Stone. 


Merble Valley Steck Ferm. 
The old Mead homestead has been owned 
in the family for a period of 135 years. Col. 





savages, but Mr. Mead, the pioneer, smoked 
the pipe of peace. Through the hospitality 
of the Indians their first night was spent 
in a wigwam. The present occupant of 
this farm, always owned and kept in family 
descent, is of the fifth generation, and the 
seventh genuration is to be seen here. 

This fine old New England Homestead is 
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three times a day from a mixture of six 
hundred pounds bran, four hundred pounds 
corn meal, one hundred pounds oi! meal, 
}one hundred pounds cottonseed meal. 
Young stock are fed ground oats, corn meal 
and bran mixed by equal weight, and fed as 
they need, according to age. 

Paul Hengerveld Burke De Kol now 
heads the herd,and by experts has been 
called the finest De Kol bull ever led into 
the show ring. He has great style and 
quality, and while very handsome, com- 
bines the blood of five of the world’s great- 
est cows, giving the wonderful combined 
average of twenty-eight pounds 6-6 ounces 
butter per week. He how has practically 
thirty-five first prizes to his credit, defeat- 
ing three times the only animal ‘ever win- 
ning a place over him. The cows of this 
herd are a living picture of those beautiful 
cattle, bred in Holiand, and yet better bred 
and developed by the master breeders of 
America. They have a herd average of 4.30 
per cent. butter fat. J. H. Mgap. 


The Why and How of Maple Sugar. 


In obedience to the law of gravity, the 
rain that falls upon a tree runs down the 
trunk, or drips from the branches. But, 
contrary to the law of gravity, the water in 
the ground flows upward as sap through 
the roots and inner bark to the very topmost 
limb of the tallest tree. ‘This apparent con- 
flict of natural laws arrests attention. What 
makes the sap climb the tree ? 

Apparently it ascends like the oil in the 
lamp wick, to eupport the flame; but the 
sap in the maple tree, and presumably in 
other trees, flows upward abundantly, only 
ata particular season and at particular 
states of the weather. All makers of maple 
sugar know that the sap flows best when 
there is frost in the ground, on a thawy 
day, with the wind from the Northwest or 
West. Ona cloudy day, with the wind in 
the South or East, it will scarcely “ran ’’ 
at all. 

It is generally supposed that the sap of 
the maple tree is water, holding in solution 
a small quantity of sugar the same as the 
blood of the beet and the juice of thecane ; 
that trees take up in their sap the materials 
necessary to build up their structures if 
they are to be found in the soil where they 
grow. Some other trees besides maples are 
supplied with sugar in their sap, but the 
* hard maple, is the one from which 

syrup are obtained in the largest 
quantity by boiling the.sap. .. 

The maple is the most. widely distrib- 
uted of our native trees; it 1s indigenous in 
allthe Northern States, and will grow on 
the alkaline lands, and arid plains of the 
West almost as well as the cottonwood. 

The enemies of the maple are the cottony 
maple scale, or bark louse; the leaf spot 
disease; the green striped maple worm; 
and the maple-tree borer. The former can 
be destroyed by spraying with kerosene 
emulsion, the green-striped worm by Paris 
green, bat for the borer (the worst plague 
of them all) there does not appear to be 
any remedy. J. W. Incuam. 


Vermont Farm Notes. 


As winter, or {the season for feeding 
stock, commenced anusually early, a large 
inroad must have been made in the supply 
of fodder, but I hear of no shortage as yet 
and of but little.call for hay, so it is to be 
hoped there is sufficient for all purposes 
quite in contrast with a year ago, when 
there was hardly enough to get through the 
winter with. . 

Farmers have been quite busy all winter 
with work upon the farm or road. There 
seems to have been more than the usual 
amount of logging done. There is now a 
good demand for almost all kinds of timber 








“for various purposes, at paying prices, and 


a considerableamount is being cut, drawn 


to the mills and sold in the log. 
I think this is general over the State 
and I presume’ States as well, and the 


eutting of so much timber is creating some 
anxiety as to what the outcome will be. 
The supply, of course, must be fast dis- 
appearing, and what then will be the conse- 
quences is the question. Farmers should 
preserve and properly care for tho young 
growing timber for future use. 

With the coming of March spring will be 
near at hand and farmers should be in 
readiness for what is to follow. With such 
good weather and roads the usual winter 
work should be completed and all things in. 
readiness for the spring campaign. 

Of course the general plans for the sea- 
son’s work were pertected long ago, but: 
there is always something thatineeds atten- 
tion and this should be given so there need 
be no unnecessary aelay when the busy 





Mass. 
Nothing is necessary in the world to stop 
a downward trend of industry in this coun- 
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Butter and Cheese Still Higher. 

Butter is in extremely light receipt, with 
little on sale beside storage. Quotations 
are still higher, but a little below the ex- 
treme New York quotations. The high 
prices are of little advantage to producers 
on account of the small output, and the en- 
couragement which is given to the use of 
the various substitutes. 

The butter commission men complain of 
extreme dullness of business caused by the 
high prices prevailing. The opinion pre 
vails that not only is the quantity of butter 
used somewhat reduced, but quite a large 
class of trade is accepting the various sub- 
stitutes. The demand for the low grades of 
butter isfar greater than usual, and indi- 
cates that many who commonly use choice 
butter are finding themselves able to pay 
for only the cheaper kinds. It is thought 
that mary of the middle-grade boarding 
houses and hotels who commonly buy 
creamery and dairy goods are now using 
considerable imitation and factory butter. 

With a continued active demand from 
nearly all sections and steadily reducing 
stocks the cheese market is in a strong po- 
sition, with the tendency of prices still up- 
ward. Official quotations advanced one- 
fourth of a cent more this week on all 
grades of full cream cheese and the advance 
was sully warranted by the general condi- 
tions. Buyers so far have followed the ad- 
vancing market with little objection and 
the market is certainly in healthy position, 
with no question but what al) the old cheese 
available will be wanted, with, in fact, 
fears expressed that should trade keep up as 
active as for the two or three weeks there 
would be an actual scarcity of old cheese 
before the close of the season. Skims in 
very light remaining stock, with scarcely 
any fine skims to be found. 

Latest cable advices from the principal 
markets in Great Britian to George A. Coch- 
rane give butter markets as unchanged in 
value. Receipts are large from the Antip- 
odes and buyers ask concessions which re- 
ceivers generally resist, as receipts after 
th's will be lighter. Finest grades of Dan- 
ish, 23 to 24cents; New Zealand, 214 to 224 
cents; Australian 204 to 215 cents; Argen- 
tine, 205 to 215 cents; Russian, 20 to 21 
cents. Under grades continue scarce. 
Cheese markets show no improvement, and 
to effect sales concessions are necessrry. 
Holders generally anticipate improved mar- 
ket conditions. Finest American and Can- 
10} to114 cents, 

The oleo men in Pittsburg have been 
having a strenuous time with the authori- 
ties lately, numerous cases of arrest and 
fine having occurred. The high price of 
butter seems to bea temptation too strong 
to be resisted owing to the big profits in 
selling clear oleo without branding or pay- 
ingatax. It is said that some of the deal- 
ers who have been repeatedly arrested and 
fined $100 each time have made more than 
enough out of the illegal business to show a 
considerable profit over all “‘ expenses.”’ 


Hovicultural. 


tow the Devon Breeders Organized. 


At the suggestion of many breeders, a 
meeting was called to assemble in Pitts- 
burg, March, 1884, and there was formed 
the Devon Cattle Club. Prominent breed- 
ers were present including E. D. Hicks of 
Tennessee; J. M. Miller, W. D. Wetmore, 
J. B. Longenecker and J. W. Dobbs of 
Pennsylvania; J. Buckingham, D. J. Whit- 
more, P. Palmer and F. W. Reed of Ohio; 
A. W. Rumsey of New York; J. P. Fish and 
Son of Vermont; L. P. Sisson of West Va- 
ginia. The first ofticers of the club were as 
follows: J. M. Miller, president; E. D. 
Hicks, vice-president; F. W. Reed, sec- 
retary. Executive Committe, J. M. Miller, 
E. D, Hieks, J. Buckingham, B. F. Peck, 
J.P. Fish, *dward Hungerford and L. P. 
Sisson. 

At a subsequent meeting the committee to 
purchase the Devon Records reported that 
for a consideration of $3400 they had pur- 
chased the records and offise fixtures from 
Mr. J. Buckingham, the same to be known 
hereafter as the property of the American 
Devon Cattle Club. When Mr. Sisson was 
chosen secretary, the club office was re- 
moved from Zanesville, 0., to Wheeling, 
W. Va., where it remained untii 1900, when 
the office was moved to Newark, O., where 
it is still located, the officers of the club at 
present are: Dr. J. C. Morrisy Philadelphia, 
Pa., president; J. Banker, Upsonville, Pa., 
vice-president; L. P. Sisson, Newark, O., 
secretary ‘and treasurer. The attractive 
farm and herd of President Morris were 
described not long ago in this paper. 

Secretary L. P. Sisson has been identi- 
fied with Devon cattle from his early boy- 
hood days. His grandfather, Lewis Sis- 
son, brought to what is now Ohio County, 
W. Va. (then Virginia) the first Devon bull 
ever in that section. This bull was bought 
from the noted herd of George Patterson of 
Sykesville, Md. After the death of his 
grandfather, his father, J. E. Sisson, con- 
tinued the breedihg of Devons, getting his 
bulls at different times from Mr. Patterson, 
until his death, then from Mr. Patterson’s 
successor, S. T. C. Brown and his son, 
Frank Brown, all of Sykesville, Md. 

J. E. Sisson also bought several Devon 
cows from the Patterson herd, from these 
cows he traced a great many now in West 
Virginia. After J. E. Sisson retired from 
active life L. P. Sisson still bred Devons up 
to the time he was chosen secretary of the 
club in 1890, since which time he has not 
bred any Devons. 
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Vegetable Trade Fairly Steady. 


The potato market continues weak and 
over-supplied with no improvement in 
prices. Only choice lots bring as high as 
45 cents per bushel in large bulk lois. 
Onions are plenty and not in very brisk de- 
mand, but prices hold about steady. The 
onion market has been managed well this 
year, the market having been fed just 
enough stock to keep prices firm. The 
stock in western Massachusetts has been 
kept by large companies with good storage 
facilities who have not been obliged to ship 
until the oniens were needed. Cabbages 
are plenty and at about unchanged prices. 
-‘Squashes continue plenty, despite the late- 
ness of the season but show no further gain 
in prices. Southern vegetables, especially 
string beans, are scarce and high. 

Accounts from all parts of New York 
State show the stock of potatoes in farmers’ 





hands still very large, probably larger than | monly 


in many years past at thia time of year, and 
in the districts some distance from the 


Hey Firm and Quiet. 

The market for hay in Boston continues 
quiet and steady, and demand for the 
choice grades is sufficient to strengthen 
quotations slightly. Lower grades are 
dull, with prices unchanged. Rye straw is 
in quiet demand, and prices must be revised 
a little lower to cover range of actual sales. 

The general condition of the leading mar- 
kets{ indicates plenty of hay to meet the 
demand and no great surplus and no par- 
ticularly iarge shipments on the way. 
Choice gradesare selling promptly. Low- 
grade hay is everywhere dull. The general 
average of prices is practically the same as 
last week in Eastern markets. The average 
of the Western and Southern markets show 
a gain of afew cents per ton. The follow- 
ing shows the highest prices for hay, a8 
reported for the Hay Trade Journal in the 
murkets mentioned : Boston $17, New York 
$16.50, Jersey City $17, Brooklyn $16, 
Philadelphia $15.50, Pittsburg $13, Buffalo 
$13.50, Montreal $950, Baltimore $15.50, 
Nashville $14.50, Richmond $14, New Or- 
leans $17, Chicago $13, Kansas City $10, 
Minneapulis $8,S:. Paul $8,St. Louis $12.50, 
Cincinnati $12.25. 
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Provisions Quiet and Steady. . 


Pork provisions hold firm and Western 
marketa show some little advance. The 
only change in ‘the local market 1s in hams, 
which in most grades are higher by a frac- 
tion of a cent. There is nothing in local 
conditions to affect prices, the total arrivals 
for slaughter being about the same as for 
the preceding week. The export market is 
foirly active. 

Beef has been held at steady prices with 
the market fully supplied. Arrivals for the 
week were 175 cars, which is rather less 
than usual for the season and a little less 
than last week. Lambs and muttons are 
selling at steady to strong prices and veals 
are firm. Poultry holds at steady prices, 
receipts continuing light and demand being 
somewhat reduced by the rather high range 
of prices. 
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Poultry Prices Firm. 


Reported for this paper by S. L. Burr & 
Co.: “The receipts of poultry continue 
light and thereis astrong tone to the mar- 
ket and prices remain practically the same 
as they were last week. Nearby chickens 
are selling from 15 to 20 cents according to 
quality; choice fowls are selling from 15 to 
16 cents, common fowls 13 to 14 cents; 
ducks from 15 to 17 cents. As eggs have 
sold very well the past year at good prices, 
farmers will hold many of their fowls and 
pullets back for eggs and this will prevent 
considerable poultry from coming on the 
market, that otherwise would be shipped. 
The weather has been very cold in the West 
and with bad roads the receipts of poultry 
are very light at all shipping points, and 
we look for a continued good demand for 
some weeks to come on all kinds of poul- 
try.” 

The scarcity of fresh poultry attracts 
some attention. Dealers reason that farm- 
ers are holding back their old stock, be- 
cause of the high prices of eggs. Even a 
two-year-old hen will lay eggs enough to 
pay a profit when eggs are Ligh in spring. 
Poultry and eggs have both been high for 
several years, and it is thought that poultry 
raisers as a class are keeping back more 
stock for breeding, in order to increase their 
flock and egg yield this year. It-would not 
be surprising if a period of correspond- 
ingly low prices should follow within a few 
years the same as has happened in the past, 
andthe same as occurs with nearly all farm 
products. High prices induce over-pro- 
duction and over-production brings about 
low prices. The scarcity of fresh poultry 
is made up to some extent by a good-sized 
stock of frozen poultry which the large 
packing houses kept over from last fall and 
early winter. These holdings are not at all 
excessive, and seem likely to go at good 
prices as long as tne present svarcity of 
fresh stock continues. 

Western advices are very firm, especially 
on fowls and prices at New York are held 
slightly higher in sympathy, but the de- 
mand is quite limited at the advance. Fresh 
turkeys very scarce and the few coming are 
generally poor. Fresh chickens are nearly 
all coarse and staggy and of irregular 
value. Fancy large capons scarce and firm, 





‘put small and medium sizes sell slowly. 





horticultural. 


Vermont Horticulturists Meet. 
(Concluded from last week ) 

MARKET GARDENING FOR LOCAL TRADE. 

The Friday morning session opened 
promptly at 9.30 A.M. Market gardening, 
according to L. H. Sheldon, is a business 
one must grow into. Start on a small scale 
and develop your market and business to- 
gether. The possibilities of developing 
home market is surprising. Grow gvod 
vegetables, put them up tastily.and you will 
have no trouble in increasing your bus‘ness. 
Advertise in local newspapers, taking space 
by the year, keep your customers informed 
as to what you have for sale and you will 
have no difficulty in disposing of it. 

ASPARAGUS. 

N. E. Jack of Chateaugay Basin, Prov- 
ince of Quebec, thinks asparagus culture is 
not difficult if one has a suitable lovation, a 
light warm loam soil comparatively free 
from stones and well drained. Selection of 
varieties is dependent on whether the mar- 
ket wants purple or white stalks. Grow 
varieties least subject to rust. Palmetta 
and Argentiuil seem to be quite disease 
resistant. 

“THE GROWING OF PLANTS AND CUT 

FLOWERS,” 

by G. E. Hunt of Ratland, was handled 
from the standpoint of the practical gar- 
dener. The florist’s love for plants and 
cut flowers is two-fold az he grows them 
both for pleasure and profit. Carnations 
were considered the best all-round florist’s 
flower. They were suitable for all kinds of 
work. 





COLOR AND QUALITY. 


“* Sunshine,” according to Rev. George 
W. Perry, is the physical force that far- 
nishes energy for the building up of the 
tree and fruit. It gives the apple better 
color in the North, improves its quality and 
consequently its money value. We plant 
our trees far apart and keep the tops open 
in order to let the sunshinein. Thecom- 
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L. P. SISSON. 


One of the founders of the American Devon Cattle Club, and its secretary and treasurer 
. since 1890. 





and appreciated they will more than doubie 
in value. 
THE BERRY PATCH. 


Mrs. Etta W. LePage thought that one 





of the important duties of the farmer was 
to provide fora small fruit plantation of 
sufficient size to atleast turnish a liberal 
table supply for the family. There is a 
good profit in growing small fruits for the 
market, especially when this market is a 
local one. The writer advised beginning in 
a small way and enlarging the business as 
the demands for your products increased. 


NEW IDEAS. 


In speaking of the ‘* Recent and Impor- 
tant changes which have taken place in 
Fruit Growing,’ Prof. F. A.Waugh divided 
the development of pomology into three 
periods. In the first period a great deal of 
attention was given to description of varie- 
ties. The second period was largely de- 
voted to the davelopment of the practical 
phases of pomology, that is, to the planting 
and care of the orchard or small fruits plan- 
tation. The third and more recent develop- 
ment deals with the business end of fruit 
growing, that is,the selling of the fruit. 
This last phase of pomoloy is an import- 
ant one because the price received depends 
so much upon the ability of the grower to 
hacvest, pack and market his fruit, that it 
may almost be given precedence over al 
else, at least when it comes to dollars and 
cents. Cropping and double planting of 
orchards were considered desirable in the 
early management of the young orchard. 
Recent changes in marketing, ‘especially 
with regard to packages, was discussed at 
some length. The bushel box and four 
quart basket for fancy fruit and markets 
were thought profitable to adopt. 


SPRAYING FOR RESULTS. 


Professor Waugh’s address was followed 
by Professor Stuart, whose paper had 
been carried over from the day previous. 
The speaker thought that the chief factors 
militating against a wider use of fungicides 
were due to the natural aversion of the 
ordinary farmer to prepare fungicides; 
to inadequate spray pumps and nozzles; 
and, as aresult of these combined factors, 
so little visible results are obtained as to 
lead them to regard the whole operation 
with skepticism. Experiments for the past 
two seasons at the Vermont Agricultural 
Experiment Station have evolved a method 
of making Bordeaux mixture, which is 
thought to lessen the labor of its prepara- 
tion and at the same time insure ‘a perfect 
spray mixture. It was thought that a bet- 
ter knowledge of fungous diseases in gen- 
eral, and in the preparation of fungicides 
would enable the fruit grower to more suc- 
cessfully combat diseases. We need to 
know what remedy to employ and at what 
particular time to apply it. One application 
made at the proper time is worth a dozen at 
the wrong time. 

Of ninety-six circular letters recently re- 
ceived from fruit growers in Vermont only 
seven reported having sprayed at all. Of 
this number one sprayed four times, one 
three, one twice and four once. Twenty- 
five of the ninety-six reported apple scab in 
greater or lesser abundance, and more or 
less widely distributed throughout the 
State. If loss from apple scab is to be pre- 
vented this season, spraying will have to be 
more generally practised than was done the 
past one. Spraying alone will not produce 
good fruit, but spraying in connection with 
good cultural conditions wil) generally give 
satisfactory resulis. 

The presidential address of G. H. Terrill 
proved very interesting. The greater fature 
usefulness of the society, owing to its re- 
cent grant by the last legislature of an an 
nual appropriation of $500, was dwelt upon 
at some length. The speaker thought one 
of the things most needed in Vermont 
apple orchards, especially in the best frait 
sections is fertility. Legumes were advo- 
cated to increase humus and nitrogen con- 
cent of soil. Asa State we have many ad- 
vantages as we can prodace the finest late 
fall and winter apples, and, after producing 
them, we have a climate in which they will 
keep for a long time, thus giving us a better 
opportunity of holding our fruit until mar- 
ket conditions are favorable fcr its disposal. 
The speaker did not think the time would 








| and buyers are very particular on aecount 
of the abundant supplies from which they 
may select. 

Not much is heard about the quality of 
cold-storage apples as yet. not many having 
been put on the market. Holders argue that 
common stored apples have kept better than 
usual, and cold-storage fruit should have 
kept correspondingly better; but the argu- 
ment is doubtful sinee the common stored 
fruit is dependent on the season which has 
been more uniformly cold with fewer great 
extremes of temperature than usual, while 
the cold-stored fruit is independent of the 
season, as far as temperature is concerned. 

The moderate improvement in the New 
York apple market is laid to the better de- 
mand from the West and South. Very 
likely the improvement is owing tothe fact 
that much of the Western and Southern 
fruit is of very poor keeping qualities and is 
now past its condition or sold out. The in- 
jury to Southern oranges and vegetables 
also helps the apple market somewhat, as it 
reduces the amount of green stuff and fruits 
which ordinarily divide the attention of the 
buyers. Dealers, finding not much to be 
done, in Southern stuff, are turning 
their attention more to apples and 
pushing their sales. The improvement 
in the New York market may be _ reck- 
oned at about 25 cents per barrel as com- 
pared with the preceding week. Dealers 
are not at all agreed about the future of the 
apple market. Some who have stocks on 
hand, both cellar stored and cold storage, 
are selling as fast as the market will take 
them on the theory that conditions will be 
no better, while the expense of storage will 
increase. Others are confident that the 
Western and Southern demand will hold up 
strongly and that prices will certainly not 
go back. In that case they will have little 
risk by holding later and have a good 
chance to get better prices than those now 
ruling. 


— 
—— 


Produce Notes. 

The onions shipped from Boston to Eng- 
land seem to have found a pretty good mar- 
ket, as quotations at Liverpool were $3 per 
bag of 104 pounds. A few lots were shipped 
to Belgium and Holland as.an experiment, 
but the results have not as yet been made 
public. 

Colorado potato growers are said to be 
rather nervous over the outlook for the sale 
of nearly seven thousand carloads of this 
year’s crop still on hand. On account of 
onst of freight to the principal markets, it 
is difficult to sell them at a price that will 
leave anything for the growers. 

The new cranberry region in western 
Virginia is claimed to have produced fruit 
of very excellent quality the past season 
and the account states that the bogs in that 
section averaged $152 per acre, net profit, 
on a yield of eighty-four bushels totheacre. 

The weather in Florida following the re- 
cent freeze was favorable tu a gradual 
thawing.out. It is thought that the orange 
trees were injared less severely than was 
feared at first. Of course the greater part 
of che fruit on the trees was badly frozen, 
. but the prospects of the present year’s crop 
are probably not greatly lessened. 
| The tracking season in Texas is reported 
much later than usual because of the cold 
weather. The blizzard caused damage in 
soma sections, but not so great as it would 
have if the season had been further ad- 
vanced. The main effect in the State as a 
whole is to make the crop still later. Some 
tomato plants were lost, and onions more 
or less damaged. Fruit bads seem to have 
been uninjared on account of their baek- 
ward condition. 

The strawberry crop in central Florida is 
stated to have been reduced from one- 
fourth to one-half as the result of the freeze 
in the case of fields, which were more or 
less protected with straw covering or 
mulch. In unprotected fields the loss seems 
to have been greater, amounting in some 
cases to two-thirds of the crop. 

Reports from the vegetable farms of Cuba 
relate that the big freeze extended to that 

prodacing frost and severe injury 
to such tender crops as tomatoes. This is 
the first killing frost reported in Cuba for 
the past twenty-five years, and in speaking 
of Cuban farming, that section has gener- 
ally been considered below the frost line. 
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Haserac marched before the footlights he 
exclaimed : 

“Three of you follow me, the other 
thirty-seven remain without.” 

Apparently only three comparatively 
small boys could be found to represent the 
famous forty who were done to death in oil 
jars by the devoted Morgianna. 


This remind me of a story of the late 
Charles R. Thorne, Jr., onee so well known 
in Boston as an actor. It relates to his 
strolling days, before te was the popular 
leading man at the Union Square Theatre 
in New York, where ‘The Two Orphans ”’ 
was first produced in this country. At the 
remote time which I allude to above he was 
playing what is called utility business in a 
small company, the members of which 
had to double many parts when a play 
eontaining numerous characters was per- 
formed. On the occasion referred to there 
came a hitch near the end of the enter- 
tainment because some fakir had forgot- 
ten his part and failed to give the requi- 
site cue which would enable his fellow- 
players to go on with the dialogae. The 
performance promised to come to a lame 
and impotent conclusion, but Charley 
Thorne, who was standing at the wings, 
was equal to the occasion. He threw about 
him an old friar’s gown and marched to the 
centre of the stage, raising his hands as he 
did so, and reverently saying : 

“The old man blesses you.’’ 

This enabled the prompter to ring down 
the curtain ina satisfactory manner to the 
audience, though it was, no doubt, some 
what mystified as to the meaning of the de- 
nouement. 


The number of people who take the “‘ trol- 
ley ” for a baggage car is surprising. Four 
girls sitting together in a surface car the 
other morning had each a suit-case, a Bos- 
ton bag, a larger satchel and numerous 
bundles, and I was wickedly amused when 
a man stumbled over this impedimenta and 
said: 

** ave you got a Saratoga on behind? ”’ 

Four tip-tilted noses and four curled 
upper lips showed how this remark was 
resented. Perhaps somebody will attempt 
to bring an elephant with his trunk on the 
platform of a street-car in the sweet by 
and by. 

The hat of a man at the Dudley-street 
terminal blew off one day last week, while 
he was standing where he had no business 
to be, and it fell into the street below where 
it was made the sport of the bitter wind. 
He looked at his watch and evidently 
concluded that he would have to take 
the next “L” train to get down town 
to keep an appointment. Therefore he 
rushed hatless intothe car. I hope be did 
not getthe grippe, but as I sat beside him 
he sneezed considerably, though this may 
have been due to the smoke with which he 
was surrounded. The next time, no doubt, 
he will stay where he belongs on the plat- 
form. 





Motes and Queries. 

ORIGIN OF RADIUM.—“M”: Sir William 
Ramsay, in a recent lecture on radium, referred 
to the fact that not onlyis the proportion of 
radium to uranium in rocks wherever found ap- 
parently the same, thus pointing tothe uranium 
origin of radium, but also that the amount of 
helium in the composition of rocks possibly af- 
fords an internal rocord of the rock. - It is too 
early to offer a reliable assertion as to the urigin 
ot radium, yet there is reason for believing that 
uranium is its parent and predecessor. Possibly, 
therefore, uranium is an unstable element and 
slowly degenerates atom by atomioto radium 
the time of half loss being, say, a billion years. 
Radium again degenerates into helium and other 
products, which in turn go through relatively 
shorter periods of degeneration into more stable 
but relatively de-energized forms of matter. It 
was pointed ou‘. that the evidence was strong in 
favor of the belief that (the energy liberated by 
radium and its emanations was internal energy 
of degradation and not energy .reflected from 
without. 

BIRTH OF THE Moon.—“R. L.”: Year. by 
year the moon is getting a few inches more dis- 
tant, and reversing the argument, year by year, 
inthe great past the moon was nearer to us. 
Prof. George Darwin has shown that long, long 
ago the moon revolved close to the earth, and 





of the moon took, therefor, says the London 
Telegraph, somewhere about that date in the 
past. Sir Robert Ball observed that when the 
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American Jersey Cattle Club. 


OFFICES—8 W.1TH ST.. NEW york, 
President—E!mer.A. Darling. 


Secretary—J.). 1 smingway 

Blanks for tering and Transferring Jers 
Cattle; also Biaaks for Private Butter my 
tered J Cows, furnished free of charge 

upon application to the Secretary. 8 
Fees for tering: To non-members, $2 each head 
or female. To members of the Club, #1 each 


head, male or female. All animals over two y 

old, double fee. For registration of al) dead or 
mais, gl each. Imported animals, 325. 

Transfers are recorded free, if presented within 99 
days —* date of delivery. Transfers presented 


8, $l each. 
Price of Herd Register, 81 per Single Volume. But- 


ter Tests of Jerse: ws, including ali tests 
ceived by the Club to Aug. 1, 1898, 82 per volume 
Private Herd Record, 330 pages. cloth, leather 
and corners, $2. Pocket Herd Record, 120 
, flexible leather, 50 cents. 
Volume of Butter Tests from Aug. 1, 1898, to July is, 
The By-Laws of the Club, giving full rules to be fol- 
lowed in securing registration and wantin, 


mailed free on application. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 


OF AMERICA. 


an bomen apt A er —— 5 F. L. Hough- 
.: Superintendent of Advanced Kegis- 
try,’s. Hoxie, Yorkville, N.Y. nn 


FEES FOR REGISTRY. 


To Members.—Males, $3; females, 81. Double 
fees for animals over one pens of age. Transfers, if re- 
corded within 6 months of date of sale, 25 cents each. 

oa- Members.— Males, $5; females.g2. Over one 
year of — double fees. Transfers, if recorded 
is Of date of sale, 50c ; over 6 months, §l. 

Gy All blanks furnished free. ’ 


Life Membership, $25. 





Advane3d Register in charge of Supt. Hoxie, as 
above, wno will furnish all information and blanks 
therefor. 


Address F. L, HOUGHTON, Putne}, Vt., for in- 
formation relating to Registration of Pedigrees 


Ayrshire Breeders’ Association 


— ——— B. Yeaton, Dover, N. H. 
Sec —O, M. Winslow, Brandon, Vt. 
oe eee Ss. Winsor, —— — R.I. 
ring an ransferring Ayrshir 
Cattle furnished free. 9 abies : 
The Year-Book for 190? furnished free. 
Private Herd ters for Severity-Five Cows, 
tera postage paid; Monthly Milk Records for the 
% for 34 cows, price, $1.50 per 100; Blanks 
for extending pedigree to five generations, 8) per 1. 
All the above may be obtained from the Secretary. 
Kees for Registering.—_To Members, $1 for each 
entry of animals under two years old,and 82 each for 
animals over two years old. Transfers, 25 cents each. 
Duplicate certificates of either entry or transfer. 
Cents each. Double the above amounts in each case 
to Non-Members. 
Herd Books, Volume | to 14, may be obtained from 
the Treasurer—2. 25 each, postage paid. 








ounves of tobacco a week, but this amount was 


considered insufficient to cause impaired vision 
It must, however, be recognized that no hard- 


and-fast line can be drawn as to what is the 
limit of safety. Personal idiosyncrasy plays 4 
large part; each individual who smokes has to 
find out by personal experience how mucli he 
can or cannot tolerate. The smoking of cigar- 
ettesor of cigars may, equally with the pipe, 
lead to amblyopia of varying degree, given 4 
suitable subject. Any condition which lowers 
the general health may be a_ predisposing 


cause, but some who are apparently in the best 
of health are susceptible. Alcoholic indulgence 
is in many cases a contributing factor, but it is 
by no means essential. It is nicotine which 


getting into the blood, selects certain nerve 
fibres (particularly the pupillo-macular fibres 
in the optic nerves) for its injurieus action; and 
the stronger the tobacco—that is, the bigher the 
percentage of nicotine—the greater will be the 
amblyopic effect in the susceptible person 
Cases have been recorded in which quite small 
quantities of tobacco, even so little as half an 
ounce a week, have been sufficient to cause 
decided amblyopia. 

DeatH FROM Evxcrriciry.—‘k. P.”: 
While death 1s produced almost instantly by 
the passage through the human body of alternat- 
ing currents of high voltage, suc!) as are eD- 
countered in ordinary practice, yet in the cur- 
rents of enormous voltages produced by Mr. 
Tesla it is possible for them to pass through the 
body without the slightest injury. it ‘has, of 
course, been known that the Tesla currents are 
of extremely high frequency as compared with 
the ordinary current, as well as of high voltage, 
but it was thought that they passed over the sur 
face of the body rather than through it, and thus 
did no damage. Lately Professor Nernst bas 
shown the Bunsen Society of Berlin that this 
effectis due to the high frequency of the cur 
rent, which acutally does pass through the body, 
but sorapid are its alternations that it does no 
have time to effect any change in the tissue De 
fore there is a reversal of the electrical stress. 
This he has shown conclusively in a series of 
experiments where he passed a high-frequenc) 
current through his hand and then through the 
legs of frogs. 


— 





Brilliants. 
Children are the keys of Paradise; 
They alone are good and wise, 7 
mse their thoughts, their very lives 4° 
pene: —R. H. Stoddard. 

A city throned upon the height behold, 
Wherein no foot of man as yet has trod; 
The City of man’s iife fulfijled in God. 
Bathed all in light, with open gates of gold, 
Perfect the City is in tower and street; 
And where a palace for each morta! walt, 

Complete and perfect, at whose outer gates 
An angel stands i's occupant to greet. 
Still shine, O patient City, on the height. 
The whiie our race in hut and hove! dwe!'s- 
It hears the music of thy heavenly bells 
And its dull soul is haunted by thy light. 
Lo! once the Son of Man bath heard thy call 


And the dear Christ hath claimed thee for &® all. 
—Phillips Brooks. 
rub 





In glory differ, but their light is one. 
The beacons, gleaming o’er the sea 0! life, 
Are rivals but in radiance, notin strif*. 


Shine on, ye sister-towers, across the night! 


me for light. 
I too will build a lasting ho — — 
Be what thou seemest; live thy creed, 
Hold up to earth the torch divine, 
Be what thou to be made; 


s steps be Thine. 
Let the great Master’ ps pen Bonar. 
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Value of Swamp Lands. 


— 
Ti 
Me 


In 
low, W 
gticky- 
Ind 
there 
blac? 


fat 
two 


men! 
this cass of soils. 


jt farmers in hilly or rolling sections 
. familiar with swamps or black soils. 
3 ome sections nearly every farm hasa 
et place where the soil is black and 

In the middle West, notably in 
.na and Minois and adjoining States, 
are large areas of these swamps or 
lands which are called *‘ unproduct- 
and frequently are not cultivated. In 
ive much of this land is found in the 
~rates jast mentioned that the experi- 
stations have made a special study of 
Farmers have generally 


theory it ought to be nearly as rich as ma- 
nure, yet it is true that swamp lands seldom 
give permanent satisfection without the 
addition of some form of fertilizer. 
What is the matter with the soils? 
The answer, by chemical analysis and 
practical experience alike, is that they 
lack available potash. In Indiana analy- 
ses were made of many such solls and in 
every case a deficiency of potash was 
shown. In most cases there was less than 
one-tenth of the potash found in average 
soils throvghout the State. The following 
analysis, taken from Bulletin No. 95 of the 
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AVERAGE SAMPLES OF CORN GROWN ON SWAMP LAND. WITH AND 
WITHOUT KAINIT. 
Test made by Experiment Station of Indiana. 





peen taught to believe that the black soils 
are naturally very rich in plant food. 

“The swamps ought to be rich’since they 
have received for centuries the drainage 
from the hills.’’ 

We often hear farmers make that state- 
ment and there is much truth in it. Many 
of these places represent the bottoms of old 
ponds, the water having dried out or es- 
caped in some way 80 as to leave the bottom 
bare. Here nature has locked up great 
treasures of plant food, and in doing so, as 
we shall see, carried the key away with her. 

TWO METHODS OF HANDLING 
such soils have been tried, both based on 
the theory that swamp soil or muck con- 
tains a well-balanced ration of all needed 
plant food. The mistake in the theory 


Indiana station shows, in part, the com- 
position of such a soil: Top soil: Nitrogen, 
3,22 per cent., phosphoric acid. 0.46 per 
cent., potash, 0.105 per cent. ; sub-soil: Ni- 
trogen, 2.84 per cent., phosphoric acid, 0.27 
per cent., potash, 0.108 per cent. 

In some cases a chemical analysis of a 
soil is of little value to the farmer, but this 
one gives a clueto the solution of a puzzling 
farm problem. Here we havea svil con- 


the growing moss. Both nitrogen and phos- 
phorus enter into fairly stable organic com- 
binations with the carbon, bydrogen and 
oxygen, and when the moss changes to peat, 
and even when the peat’ partially decays, 
these two elements, nitrogen and phos- 
phorus (especially the nitrogen), are largely 
retained in the organic matter. The potas- 
sium, however, reverts more largely to the 
soluble form, and it is finally lost to a 
greater or less extent in the drainage 
waters flowing from the peat bogs. — 
A considerable number of peaty swamp 
soils from different places in the State have 
been analyzed by the experiment station, 
and they are found to be very rich in nitro- 
gen, well supplied with phosphorus, but 
very deficient in potassium, as compared 
with the ordinary fertile soils of the State.”’ 
Farmers are not always ready to accept 
such scientific theories without proot which 
they can understand,—that is the actual 
results with crops. Ample proof of this 
kind has been given by both the Illinois 
and Indiana Experiment Stations. In Indi- 
ana it was found that many of these tra-ts 
of swamp land were very hard to drain. Of 
course they could not be permanently im- 
proved until the surface water was removed. 
Where water stands thirty inches below 
the surface such a crop as corn cannot be 
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dred bushels ef corn contain fifty-two 





pounds of potash, while the grain contains 
ni | pounds, or seventy-one in all. As 
the # grow before the ears are formed, 
they will exhaust the potash in’ the soil, if 
it is deficient, so that when the ears are 


made there is little potash left for th > 
The result will be small and imperfect oon 
and poor grain. One Illinois farmer gavea 
good illustration of this. His soil was a 
black pest sixteen inches deep. The exper- 
iment station used it for growing corn, and 

chemicals used potash at the 
rate of two hundred pounds muriate per 
acre. The result was that no ear corn was 
produced where no potash was used, while 
in every case where potash was added, 
alone or with other chemicals, from thirty- 
six ta sixty bushels of corn per acre were 
grown. The owner of this farm saw how 
potash produced corn and he was so im- 
pressed with the results that he decided to 
use potash again. The following year he 
used fifty pounds of muriate of potash per 
acre. The result was a good crop of stalks 
but mo ear corn. We can easily see the 
reason for this. There was little or no 
available potash in the soil. The corn crop 
was obliged to depend upon what was 
added in the muriate of potash. The stalks 
alone required fifty-two pounds of potash 








BUCKWHEAT GROWN ON SWAMP SOIL, 


On the left—No potash. 





AT MOMENCE, ILLINOIS. 





ON THE FARM OF MR. C. C. PORTER 


On the right—With potash. 


taining as much nitrogen as a large propor- 





tion of the chemical fertilizers offered for 
sale, three or four times as much phos- 
phoric acid as a good average soil, but only 
about one-tenth as much potash as will be 
found in average clay loam. It is easily 
seen from this why such soil fails to pro- 
duce good crops year after year. There is 


successfully grown. Since it was impos- 
sible for the owners of such lands to drain 
them thoroughly by ordinary means, ex- 
periments were made to see what tempo- 
porary improvement could be made in the 
crops. Part of the land selected for the 
experiments was plowed in the ordinary 








way. Another part was subsoiled in ad- 
dition,—that is, after plowing, a sub- 








soil plow was ran deeper in each 
furrow,—not turning the lower  suvil 
over but simply breaking it up. Plots of 
equal size in each portion were laid out, 
one being planted as .it stood to test the 
natural capacity of the soil. On another 
plot kainit at the rate of one ton per acre 
was used, on another the same amount of 
kainit and lime at the rate of five tons per 
acre, and another an equal amount of lime 
alone. The kainit contained no plant food 
but potash. The object in usivg the lime 
both alone and withthe kainit was to test 
the oft-repeated claim that lime will set 
such soils right. 

The following table shows the results: 

Yield per Acre. 


Addition Sound Corn Poor Corn Fodder Tons 





CORN GROWN ON SWAMP SOIL. goes — bat 
No potash on left. With potash on right. pw i 59.8 9 24 
Experiment conducted by the Illinois Experiment Station. Reeotiee . Fh 16 Las 

: SU B-SOIL. 
N 16.1 12.0 1.04 
has made both methods disappointing. | nitrogen and phosphoric acid enough to Kainit ry 4 59 
One plan is to dig out the muck, leave it | last five hundred years, but the lack of | Xsinit« Lime = mie ws 1.04 
foratime to ‘*sweeten,”? and then spread ; potash renders these elements useless for | None 12.6 0.96 


iton the upper fields of the farm like ma- 
nure. Bui in all cases where muck is used 
alone for fertilizing other fields, the final 
result is disappointing. Somehow the muck 
does not “hold out’’ or continue to give 
good crops. 

Another well-known method is to drain 
the swamp either with open ditches or tile, 
and thus reduce the level at which water 
stands. When this is done the soil can be 
worked with horse tools and planted with 
ordinary crops. Thus in one case the 
swamp is carried to crops in higher fields, 
while in the other the swamp is dried and 





the production of crops like potatoes or 
grain. Evan the potash found naturally in 
such soil is, for the most part, unavailable, 
being in such forms that the plants cannot 
use it. 
It will, of course, be asked how such 
soil can be rich in nitrogen and phosphoric 
acid and yet lowin potash. In Bulletin No. 
93 of the Illinois station the following ex- 
planation is made for the lack of potash in 
peaty soils: 
NATURE OF PEAT SOILS. 
** Peat itself consists largely of par- 
tially decayed sphagnum moss, which 


No one could ask for stronger evidence 
than this. It is exactly what we had a 
right to expect from the analysis of 
the soil. Not only was the potash in the 
soil deficient as compared with other soils, 
but what there was present was unavailable 
to plants. When the kainit was used as a 
fertilizer the corn received what it needed, 
and gave a fair crop even on this poorly 
drained soil. Take the average of the two 
plots, and the natural soil gave only 17.35 
bushels of sound corn and 11.50 bushels of 
poor corn. The average of the plots where 
kainit was used shows 58.1 bushels of sound 











Without Potash. 
Avelage corn stalks, with and without potash, 





and 3.35 of poor corn. There can be no 
question that this increase was due to the 
potash in the kainit. The use of lime alone 
was not satisfactory. We see from the 
table that what the soil needed was potash. 
The lime could not furnish potash or set it 
free in the soil, and tuus it failed to produce 
the crop. Not only is this so, buat you 
will notice that where the kainit was 
used the provortion of poor corn is lowest. 
It isalwsys the rule that an abundant sup- 
ply of potash insures a plump ear, well 
filled to thetip. The benefit was not con- 
fined to the first year. Forten years after 
the kainit was used there was an increase 
in yield. In eleven years this gain over the 
natural soil amounted to 594 bushels per 
acre, which represents the gain from using 
one ton of kaimit. At the average selling 
price of thirty-dve cents per bushel this 
means $207.90. In every case where potash 


soils the gain in the crop yields has been 
remarkable. 

The results on simular soils in Illinois, as 
recorced in Bulletin No. 93 were just as 
marked. In every case where potash was 
used the yield of the corn was increased. 
Analysis of this Illinois soi] showed much 
the same condition as was found in In- 
diana,—the black or swamp soil contained 


poor that made these soils unpro- 
ductive. The use of lime alone did 
ercasntnn vikharenms Sem it 


With Potash. 
grown on the farm of Mr, J. H. Milligan at 
Wit) Tampico, Illinais. : 
‘thout potash, no yield. With potash, yield from 36 to 60 bushels of shelled cora per acre. 


Experiment made under the direction of the Illinois Experiment Station. 





— are brought to it. It is noticed 
ww When grass is seeded in these drained 
a Taw?s it usually makes a good growth for 
wd °w years. Small grain also does fairly 

ell, though inelined to lodge or fall down. 


Stalk, refuses to ear well; and potatoes 
make heavy vines but produce poor tubers. 
Penge S have often observed these facts 

* black soil or mack and have wondered 
why this apparently rich soll faiis. In 





"any swamps, corn, while making a fair | respect. The water in which the sphag-|'the e 





given in the form of cut bone and meat 
scraps. 


nishing material for making eggs, gets the 
fowls in good physical condition, improving 
the health and acting as a tonic. 


and meat shows why their use brings an 
abundance of eggs, as they contain the ele- 
ments which are found in a complete egg. 
Lean meat and gristle form the white of the 
egg and about one-sixth of the yolk, the 
marrow and clear fat supply the remainder 
of the yolk, while the lime phosphates con- 
tained in the bone help to form the shell, 
and also supply the smal! amount of phos- 


has been used on these black, ubproductive | phate 


never eat their eggs, which shows that it is 
the elements which are lacking in their 


several times as much nitrogen as the best | 64 


to make a full growth. The fifty pounds 
of muriate containing twenty-five pounds 
of pure potash added less than enough 
to grow the stnlks, and there was absolutely 
none left to provide for the ears. This 
shows the necessity of using at least two 
bundred pounds of muriate per acre on such 
soils. 

An abundanse of evidence has been ob- 
tained to prove that potash is the needed 
element in these black or peaty soils. We 
know of a low valley which has been 
drained and planted in celery. It has been 
found that kainit alone year after year will 
produce good crops of celery, while any 
mixtures of chemicals containing no potash 
will fail. From what has already been 
said we can easily see why this is so, 
for while the soil of the valley provides 
ample nitrogen and phosphoric acid it has 
little if any available potash. In this same 
valley potatoes plantedin the natural soil 
grow a large vine and a course, watery 
tuber, unfit to eat. Add sulphete of potash 
and the tubers grow white and “ mealy,”’ 
excellent in quality. That is just what we 
would expect, knowing the influence of pot- 
ash on the formation of starch and on qual- 
ity. The simple truth is that these black 
swamp lands are really the most valuable 
soils on the farm. They need drainage to 
take outthe surplus water and potash to 
provide the mis:ing fertil.ty. 





Poultry. 

Meat and Cut Bone for Poultry. 

One cannot reasonably expect many eggs 
in winter ana early spring unless the hens 
are provided with a balanced ration, and 
this should contain a much larger propor- 
tion of green cut bone and lean meat scraps 
than is generally supposed. 

During the summer when fowls have free 
range they balance the ration themselves to 
suit their needs, and the bugs and worms 
which they eat would probably be found to 
furnish about half of their food. The mat- 
ter thus sums itself up in this way: In sum- 
mer, when the hens eat all the animal food 
they want, eggs are plenty; in winter, when 
such food is not available, the egg supply 
fails, unless the necessary elements are 





This meat and bone ration, besides fur- 


A chemical analysis of green cut bone 


found in both white and yolk. 
Hens which are fed plenty of such food 


ditions, and having = variety of foods 
always before them, will go from one to 


amount which their systems require. 
Grace F. BARBER. 








—~—The report that the czar and his advisers 
have formally discussed the question of peace 
with Japan is confidently ‘asserted, but without 
confirmatory details. It is suggested that Tokio 
has in some way, outside of the u-ual diplomatic 
channels, made known the terms on which it 
would agree to peace. This latter idea has 
nothing substantial to support it. It is safe to 
assume that any early prospect of peace, if there 
Is any such, would lie in the sea of internal d:ffi- 
culties r‘sing about the government. 


reform measures 
which undoubtedly were about to be forced 
on the autocracy byj{the espousal of the 
cause of the people by the nobility and the 
pressure of foreign sentiment. The weak soy. 
ere'gn who was vacillating bet ween granting re- 
form and keeping the autocracy intact is likely 
to be profoundly shocked by the event, and to 
throw the weight ot his influence, whatever that 
may be, onto the side of the extreme conserva- 
tives. Coming just at this moment when he had 
made known his views in favor of a Zemsky 
Sobor which might have played an important 
‘part in the present crisis in Russia, the outcome 
a ga will be watched with the keenest 
terest. 


—_ 


$4000 IN PRIZES. 

A Prefitable Lessem om Vegetables. 

One of the most interesting features of F. 8. 
Mills’ New 1905 Seed, Plant and Poultry Cata- 
logue is the offer of six hundred premiums, yal- 
ued at $4000 for correct answers to questions 
every child ought to hnow. The “lesson” is 
exciting the greatest interest; every one, young 
and old, may enter. Ali you bave to do wto 
write F.B Mills, Seedsanan, Box, 706 Rose Hil), 
N. Y., and ask about it. 
This is the best catalogue he has ever issued. 
In addition to staple varieties of seeds and 
plants, he has listed some that are entirely new, 
never offered before, and some which cannot be 
had from any one else. There are choice new 
flowers for the ladies, and many great bargains 
of all kinds, sure to be snapped up by the know- 
ing ones. Thousands of thorougbrea fowls are 
listed, also more than twenty varieties of eggs 
for hatching, and one of the best incubators ever 
built. The whole catalogue is free. 





Leek fer the Maker's Name er Trade- 
mark. 

In all lines of merchandise, goods which have 
become well and favorably known are often imi- 
tated and sold tothe consumer with the assur- 
ance that they are “just as good” as the articles 
which bear the maker’s pame or ‘trademark, 
while as a matter of fact such goods are often 
“ seconds” or goods of inferior quality, for which 
reason the maker will not show the name or 
trademark under which he has built up a valued 
reputation for quality. 

Manufacturers usually make several grades of 
goods, and are careful ‘hat their best grades 
shall bear their name or trademark to advertise 
the excellence of their products, and it follows 
that they are not only willing but anxious to 
immediately replace any article 80 guaranteed to 
have been made by them aud which may prove 
defective in any way. This is especially true 
with articles usually sold by hardware stores. 
{tis a common practice with manufacturers of 
these lines to dispose ot their inferior grades 
under what is known to the trade as “ special 
brands,” and also to furnish such goods to buy- 
ers of large quantities, marked with the buyer’s 
** private brand’; needless to add that private 
brand goods, bought from whichever manufact- 
urer will make the lowest price on a season’s 
quantity. carry no assurance of quality, and it 
behooves: the consumer who desires quality and 
manufacturer’s guarantee to see that goods bear 
maker’s name or trademark. 


another selecting from. each only the 







GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


subject to can be cured by this ) 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP a 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cate 3 

and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 

No. 11 PORTLAND STREET? 
Beston, Mass. 




























Flesh: Finished Splits 


of superiorl quality 

















192 South St., Boston 

COL. T. G. WALKER, Hi 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER, 
443 W. 24th Si., South Omaha, Nop. 





of comb e } 
— 5 ination sales. Al) breeds of thor 
= and —— 









Correspondence solicited. i 
— ———— oe 


Zz. S. BRANSON 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER. , 
Phone 956. LINCOLN, NEB. 


Will couduct sales anywhere on reasonabie : 4 
Thoroughly — — bloods and $ 

ared. © a wg 
piled. Inquiries cheerfully answered. _— a 


Standard Leather Company i 
ALLIGATORS | 


im all Colors 


Lizard, Snake, Seal and Fancy } 


Leathers of all Descriptions ) 
83, 85, 87 MALVERN ST., NEWARK, N. J. 


Cary M. Jones, 


Live Stock Auctioneer, Davenport, la. 


Thoroughly acquainted with individual merit and 
pedigrees, and have an extended acquaintance 
among stock breeders 


Terms reasonable. Write me before claiming dates. 
Office, 230 Bridge avenue. —— 


KAUFHERR &CO.. 4 


} 
Tanners and Curriers of . | } 


FANCY LEATHERS 


Fancy Grains, Alligator and Lizard Leather 
A SPECIALTY. 


36 to 48 Garden St., Newark, WN. J. 


Cable Address, KAUFHERR, NEWARK. ' 


THE PAUNTON COURT hEREFORDS. 


The animal sn a the above herd at the St. 
Touis International is Happy Christmas (21442), 
champion bull (all breeds and ages) in England. He — 
has been used sxcluat «ly onthe main herd for two J 
seasons and has proved bimself,and acknowledged 
to be the best champion stock-getter that ever left 
English soil. “He sired first and second prize calves, 
open to all Engiand. 
FIKKINS, Bishop‘s Frome. Herefordshire, 



































































ATTRACTIVE COTTAGE FOR SALE. 
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the valley of the Mad River, in Campton 


. @ipates from Boston & Maine Railroad, churches, schools and postoffice. Telephone 


connections. 








The two accompanying sketches herewith represent a modern dwelling house 
with a large stable 26x30, an annex, ice-house and shed, spring water, with a beauti 
fal pine grove, ull situated on a four-acre village plot of high ground, well drained in 


Main house is two-story with 14 rooms, in excellent repair and newly painted, 
wide piazza all around the house. Over four acres of land. Very large and fine 
-shade trees, also many choice frait trees. A location wausually attractive and 
healthy, with superb mountain scenery and charming drives. 


price and other particulars, address 














































Village, New Hampshire. Only a few 


































at a heavy discoant from cost. Must 
j.  Furnitare will be sold, if desired, 
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made and no disease found the expense was 
borne by the owner. 





Tropical fruit growing seems to be some- 





TELEPHONE NO, 3707 MAIN. 










coni a $20,000 a year dowry. 
Hurrah! 





—N 






years, who recently danced himself to death, 
as a dead-game sport. 

—— 

Is the navy wicked ? asks a contemporary. 

The answer probably depends more or less 

on the individual midshipman. 


Japan is winning such general respect 
that one shudders to realize how difficult it 
is to keep after you’ve won it. 


— — — 























Really, you know, Gotham can hardly ex- 
pect the Hub to take much stock in this 
newly discovered statae by Praxiteles. 

o> 

And now comes the hint from Washing- 
ton of a possible submarine scandal. Obvi- 
ously that will be a low down business. 


> 

















Perhaps Dr. Osler will eventually take it 
all back. And then again perhaps he didn’t 
mean just what he is reported to have said. 
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Obviously the training obtained at foot- 
ball didn’t prevent certain former Carlyle 
players from deserting from the regular 
army. 











a 
>>> 


Mr. Benner, the trade prophet, predicts 
four more years of prosperous conditions. 
This carries a cheerful condition well over 
‘to the next administration. 










—ñ— 


Either way you look at the situation, it is 
not so very surprising that liquor should 
be a drug on the market in several of our 
no-license suburban communities. 













— 
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Now that Gotham is hinting at a world’s 
fair to commemorate Hudson, why shouldn’t 
the Hub turn its attention to some simi- 
lar festivity—a Pocahontas exposition, for 
example. 















o> 





The Adirondack deer may not ordinarily 
bless the sportsmen: but it’s the sportsmen 
who are just now paying the guides to help 
keep the deer from starvation during an 
uncommonly hard winter. 
>. > 

Abigail Prue’s financial difficulties we 
have seen so often and successfally obvi- 
ated on the stage that it isan uncommonly 
striking irony of fate to find them in real 
life actually spelling bankruptcy. 




















One of the latest uses for canned foods is 
that made by the gang of imprisoned con- 
victs, who recently succeeded in setting up 
a full-fledged counterfeiting outfit, and got 
their metal by melting the cans. 

After their brief appearance in the public 
annals the “ Aggie’’ students are back at 
their books again bringing their honor with 
them. And honor appears to be even sum- 
ciently placated to offer an apology. 








— 
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Since the formation of fire brigades at 
Wellesley we shall feel more than ever 
confident that no graduates of that institu- 
tion will attempt to encourage the reluc- 
tant kitchen fire by a libation of kerosene. 

>: > 

If Boston’s obvious candidate, the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, enters for the Nobel 
prize and doesn’t get it, it will be interest- 
ing anyway to see what organization or in- 
dividual has a finer record for efforts look 
ing toward universal peace. 











Alas for romance! Three or four years 
ago a young man in Connecticut rescued a 
young woman from drowning. Then they 
married, as was pretty and proper. And 
now the once-happy man has disappeared 
and the once-happy woman is suing for 
divorce. 





— —— 


Alas, even the heroic accomplishments of 
Baffalo Bill are no insurance against mari- 
tal infelicities. One may judge that the 
gallant Colonel has peraphrased the well 
worn definition of a good Indian and de- 
cided that the only good helpmate is a di- 
vorced one. 


— 


After a heated debate the Women’s Polit- 
ical Study Club of Bayonne, N. J., has for- 
mally decided that a woman should salute 
the flag precisely asa man does. Lacking 
details we can only judge by inference that 
one of the alternatives suggested was to 
throw a kiss at it. 


— 


Paper money, says a bacteriological ex- 
pert, will afford transportation for a germ 
fortwo months; while metal would carry 
the same undesirable passengeér only about 
twenty-four hours. Now will you continue 
to insist upon getting your change in bills 
rather than silver ° 








— 


If a good start is sufficient, the Connecti- 
cut State Forestry experiment ought to suc- 
ceed, 976 acres having been bought at $1.63 
per acre. This is sprout land somewhat 
remotely situated but suitable for the pur- 
pose, and obtained at a price which can 
hardly fail to show profit if wisely managed. 








Trying to secure a law that shall forbid 
matrimony between white Americans and 
persons having more than one-eighth Fili- 
pino blood, appears rather a roundabout 
way for Indiana parents to insure their 
daughters against flirtation with Filipino 
students at a co-educational college. It 
would be surer and simpler to take the girls 
out of school. 














— 


In his speech before the Boston Produce 
Exchange, Governor Bell of Vermont 
urged the boys on the farms to educate 
themselves along the lines of raising some- 
thing they like and in which they can take 
a hearty interest. By steady. industry and 
attention they could become as successful 
as in any of the professions. 


















Dr. Jordan aptly calls attention to the 
fact that new fads, like soil inoculation, 
will not cover sins of cultivation, fertiliza- 
tion and the like. The relative importance 
of these.new ideas is always enlarged at 





















Cupid is reported to have brought Mar- 
Hurrah! 


lt is safeto record the man of sixty-five 


— 


thing of a gamble of late years. A bearing 
Florida orange grove costs $750 to $1000 per 
acre. Itis hable to be made worthless as 
the result of a single spell of cold weather. 
Judging, however, by the present low prices 
of oranges, some of the fruit must have es- 
caped the freeze. There is not much stock 
on sale now that bears evidence of having 
beenfrozen. The fruit growers of Jamaica 
Island are likewise in hard luck, a recent 
tornado having destroyed about sixty thou- 
sand banana trees in the northern and east- 
ern sections. The storm was followed by 
cold weather which did farther injary. 





College boys are of the age and condition 
which joins the clannishness and rash 
judgment of boyhood with the energy 
and self assertion of budding manhood. 
Hence some vexatious problems are often 
unexpectedly presented to their teachers. 
Not until the graduate looks back upon 
college ways and notions from the perspec- 
tive of ten years or more experience does he 
fully appreciate the amusing irony of the 
term college “‘man,”’ as applied to the 
youthful student to himself. The mixup at 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College is 
perhaps one of those ridiculously serious 
affairs, which, if handled with tact, will 
be merely a subject of laughter for all 
concerned in later years. It is not ex- 
actly an unheard-of occurrence for a whole 
class of young folks to turn themselves out 
of school on some pretext or other, but usu- 
ally sober second thought and a letter or 
two from home puts a different face on the 
matter. These young agricultural seniors 
will be likely to swallow their dose in the 
shape of an apology and beon hand for 
their sheepskins on Commencement day. 


a 
<a 


The feeling of dissatisfaction seems to 
be increasing among fruit growers in re- 
gard to the prices received in the large city 
markets. Some declare that the commission 
men, when fruit is plenty return as little as 
they dare to the shipper. Others, while ad- 
mitting that the commission men do the 
best they can, under the circumstances, 
think itis time for the more enterprising 
dealers to unite and have u special sales- 
man in each of the Jarge markets to sell 
their fruit. Not all growers are so fortu- 
uate as Mr. T. L. Kinney of Vermont, who 
has a son in the fruit commission business 
in Boston, and who obtains good prices for 
superb fruit of the Kinney orchard. A 
difticulty in using a special agent is that the 
work lasts only for a part of the year, and 
the amount of strictly choice fruit is so lim- 
ited that there is some doubt whether a 
standard business could be built up. It is 
not likely that the special agents could do 
any better with ordinary fruit than the 


regular dealers. 


A Great Engineering Work Finished. 


The Simplon tunnel is at last completed, 
and France and Germany are nuw con- 
nected with Italy by three railway tunnels, 
the Mont Cenis and the St. Gothard that 
go through Switzerland, and the Simplon, 
which is two miles longer than either of 
the other bores and as a piece of engi- 
neering skill is their superior. 

The engineers of the Simplon have en- 
countered many obstructions in the course 
of its construction, in the appearance of 
both hot springs and cold springs but the 
former were eventually cooled by the latter, 
when human intelligence began to grapple 
with the detaining waters. The cost of the 
three magnificent tunnels was forty million 
dollais in round numbers but they were 
worth this expenditure since they will in- 
crease the usefulness of railroad traffic and 
practically annihilate the snow-capped bar- 
riers destructive to the comfort of the 
traveler who is desirous of rapid transit and 
not in search of mountain climbing in pur- 
suit of the picturesque. 

The noted places of the earth are getting 
nearer to each other every day, though we 
have not yet stretched a tunnel across the 
Atlantic and are still to bring the flying 
machine to perfection. But with threetun- 
nels through the Alps, not very far apart, 
when the rapidity of modern travel is con- 
sidered, we are moving on to thegolden-age 
of railroad facilities. 
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About A Prayer. 

Some times well intentioned people who 
set out to be reformers carry their efforts 
for the improvement of old customs too far. 
Not long ago there was an onslaught made 
on dear old Santa Claus, and there was an 
attempt made to bury him under the snow 
over which he came so gayly with his team 
of reindeers. But the venerable gentleman 
was not to be put down. He had been too 
long going down chimneys to be dismissed 
from the service of gift givers. Unlike 
Othello his occupation was not gone 
and he still continues to make his ap- 
pearance on Christmas Eve in spite of the 
fact that he has been sccused of being 
an old fraud. He has put to flight Grad- 
grinds, who would do away with all fairy 
stories because they are not facts, and now 
reigns triumphantly over the hanging stock 

ing and the candle-lighted tree. Children 
still believe in him, and it is to be hoped 
that they will continue their faith in his 
white beard until the end of time. 

And now come certain iconoclasts, so to 
speak, who want to destroy the prayer be- 
ginning ‘“* Now I lay me down to sleep,” 
and substitute for it some colorless verses 
that will make little impression on the chid- 
ish mind. They want to eliminate the thought 
of death, which appears in the old petition, 
as if it were necessary to teach the child that 


If I should die before I wake 

1 pray the Lord my soul to take. 
The Rev. Dr. Henson of Tremont Temple 
is not in sympathy with this “ reform.” 
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close to the eye. The old rules of farming | improve on. are 
are still of most importance in securing | many, man 
practical results from: that ) 
> of good to stick 

The campaign against cattle disease has | prayer is one of 
been carried on quietly in Maine the past | quite right in his 
year. The commissioners have not been | have, no doubt, m 
hunting for diseased animals, but examined | Mothers’ Couneil w 
suspicious cases only on request of the own- | opinion that they are d 
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ing the State over $27,000. When tests were 































SOME OF THE BUILDINGS OF A 








and Catholics to be snuffed out by a con- 
vention. It’s hght will continue to shine 
when this generation and other generations 
have passed away. 


The Pardoning Power. 


There seems to be at the present time 
more than usual activity in the efforts to se- 
cure the pardons of persons who have been 
sentenced to State Prison for life for the 
crime of murder. Without passing, on the 
cases which have induced these movements, 
we may say that generally attempts of this 
kind are not to be encouraged. 

One reason why the preservation of the 
death penalty is urged is that criminals 
who are sentenced to life imprisonment are 
pardoned after they have been a compara- 
tively few years behind the bars, and that 
assassins, if they were only given a sen- 
tence for life, would eventaally be at large, 
through the pardouing power, because their 
behavior in prison had been exemplary. 

We need to impress on the minds of 
people who conaider they can snuff out an 
existence at their pleasure that those who 
bring upon themselves the curse of Cain 
will receive a legal punishment that will fit 
their crime, and it seems to us that a life 
sentence should be strictly carried out, 
unless some greatly extenuating circum- 
stances are offered to limit its duration. 

We do not believe in solitary confinement 
for years, for that hasa tendency to bru- 
talize a prisoner, and this portion of a pen- 
alty may well be remitted. Those who 
have murderous thoughts in their hearts 
must be taught that if they yield to 
their temptations they will be forever 
shut out from the world, though they 
may see the faces of their fellow convicts. 
There has been too much coddling of the 
worst kind of prisoners of late years. 
Indeed, they have been made heroes and 
heroines by foolish men and women, until 
they have really come to the opinion they 
have been much abused, and have as much 
right to be free as any of their neighbors. 
The death penalty may be an undesirable 
relic of the past, but life imprisonment is 

a necessity of the present. 








A Ster Bostonian. 


Every dog has his day, according .to the 
adage, and just now the Boston terrier’s 
star is in the ascendant. It is said.that at 
the show in Madison Garden, New York, 
this week, that there were ten visitors to 
the Boston terrier benches to one at any 
other bench, and the New York Mail indi- 
cates that there is more than the reason 
of fashion for this, for the Boston ter- 
rier is as near a dog of American pro- 
duction as is possible, though its ancestors 
did not come here with the American 
Indian, whenever that time was in.the far 
distant past. Its ancestors were the ter- 
rier from which the fox terrier was de- 
scended, and the pugnacious bull-dog, which 
is not noted for its beanty, though perhaps 
its fidelity is unquestioned. 

And se now the Koston terrier bids fair 
to be the national dog, and like Bill Poole 
might say, if he had the gift of speech, 
when his usefulness is ended, “J die a true 
American.” Really he is sometliing to 
be proud of for he is as honest as Robin 
Rough, as bright as the proverbial new pin 
and hasan active brain that makes him a 
charming companion. He is persevering, 
too, and appears to have a conscientiousness 
born of his native soil and some enthusiast 
might call him on that account a Simon-pure 
+ nat dog, as faithful and kind as old dog 

ray. 

Let England boast of its bull-dog, Scot- 
land of its collie, Germany of its dachshund 
and France of its poodle, but we are proud 
hereabouts of the Boston terrier, which is 
the star canine at a bench show. Let him 


stand in a row, then, don’t let him go, for 
he is every inch a quadruped that it is 
pleasant to have about the house. Like 


Boston baked beans and brown bread he is 


much admired when he goes abroad, and is 
in no danger of being turned into Frank- 
furt sausages or Philadelphia serappel. 





The Government Seed Shop. 
Uncle Sam’s free seed department at 
Washington begins the busy season !about 


this time. Ever since December the force 
has been busy putting up seeds in packages 
for distribution. About thirty-six million 
packets of vegetable and flower seeds are 
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superintendent to ‘avoid the old mode of a 
life which was responsible in a great meas- 
ure for their diseased condition. Accord- r 
ing to the New York Tribune, the patient 
: as soon as he arrived at Ray Brook is made ‘ 
LARGE RHODE ISLAND PIGGERY. to realize the value of fresh air. He lives Beardiess Bar! 
7 practically out of door all the time except — of your are oA 
when he is taking his meals. ‘‘ He goes to alwase big yielding wns 7 
Produce Notes. bed at nine o’clock, and the big windows of rested 13th porns 
A Chicago firm has been shipping apples | bis room are thrown wide open. It makes —_— 
to Cuba at a profit. no difference whether the thermometer is | National Oats — 
Field beans are selling well at somewhat | 40° above or 40° below zero. At six o’clock — es] pee 
improved prices. It is reported that certain | in the morning an atcendant closes the win- ith nies wn 
Boston dealers cornered the supply to a | 40w and tarns on the steam, so that the pa- D Billion BollarCrass I>) 
certain extent and thus raised prices. If | tient may dress ina warm room.” ‘Ihe in- wand Feosince* | 
so, all the better for the growers who have | ™ates rise and bathean hour ands half later pants ef thecoutary. “iit 
not yet sold. After breakfast the patients are out on the duce 12 tone af mere ) 
Cranberries of choice quality and firm, | VeT@anda wrapped in blankets, and they |’ hp nh ag 
sound condition are not very abundant and | Temain there until bedtime except when | — 
the price has been improving. The Boston | they go to their meals. A glass of milk is Look At These Yields (fA 
market is somewhat below that of New | Served to each patient at 100’clock A. M., at ber ocre, aed tet. ie 
York, which 1s just now the best selling F. M. and at 8 P.M. Sometimes a patient —— Wheat, 
destination for fancy lots. Poor and | /8 allowed to sleep on the veranda all night, Rust Proof, x0 bu. | 
frozen lots sell low in both markets. | Properly protected from the cold. To pre- tens of green foci per 
Frozen Florida oranges are beginning to | *ent relapses in those who leave the sani- a 
arrive and selling low. Many of the straw- torium the charitable organizations in vari- \ Earliest Bweet Cane, 
berries were evidently frozen and these sell | ous cities of the State are asked to use their — 
at lower than the regular market. Good | utmost influenee to obtain out-door employ- per acre. * , 
Floridas bring 50 to 60 cents, with frozen | ™ent for those who are obliged to ge to Bip. Vou sivere ence i 
ones selling at 25 cents. work at once, owing to their lack of means hen, Salzer's Fi 
Cranberries hold the improved prices last | © Support themselves. Every effort is made Onion Seed 60c 
quoted, but are in somewhat light demand | to prevent any retarm to indoor work, fer JANG | 
on account of the abundance of apples, being under a roof permanently is thought are the largest Vegetatie [aay 
oranges, ete. Strawberries hold about | to be dangerous to those who have ever operating 9000 acres, Ee 
steady. Strictly fancy ones would bring suffered from ineipient tuberculosis. Pri- 50 for 100 
more than prices quoted, but none are ar- vate gifts to this work are not refused, as - ee 
riving, and but few can be expected for the | the statute whieh established the iiay i 
present. Brook Hospital permits of their reception. = 
The latest estimates of the wheat crop of | The superintendent is Dr. Joha H. Pryor, for but 100. postage, ifyou tiew- Pe 
Australia in 1904-5 are about 54,752,000 | 22d he is said to be eminently well qualified onthe = 
bushels, against 83,512,000 bushels in 1903-4, to an the place. John A Salzer Seed Co wigs 
A commercial estimate puts the 1904 bean | Tho New England Genealogical Society is aiZ€r SEEdLO. wis. 
crop of Michigan at about four million | to reeeive the journal of twenty volumes of — 
bushels, sixteen per cent.of which is un- the late Rev. Benjamin F. De Costa. The > 
sound and fit only for feed for live stock. | remainder of his estate after paying a small The 
ou legaey of $500, is to go to Boston College to most careful farmers 
Netes from Washington, D. C. — — * —* — ———— of some needy ——— 
The agricul penne 8 . Itw remembered that the soon oe Veery's 
my “gue ares parece —* testator, who was onee an Episcopalian Seede—the kind that never fail. 
between the House and Senate. When the | ™inister, was a convert to Roman Catholi- 
bill was considered in the latter body a new | “#™ some years ago. 
item providing for a drawback on wheat| Urs. Mary H. Hunt, widow of a former i 
was calmly tacked onto the bill which was | S°vernor of New York, leaves to Hobart 
then, with other changes sent back to the | ©°llege $1000, to the Society for the Proteo- * a 
House, where it originated. The bristles | tion of Religion and Learning, $1000; to the — — 
actually arose on the backs of the leaders of | Home of the Holy Comforter, $5000; to the Sold by all dealers. 1905 Seed t 
that body at this manifestation of senatorial | £254 for the Relief of Widows and Orphans Amnaal /ree for the asking. 
arrogance and upon a motion all but five | °f Clergymen, $5000; to the Domeatic and aap ee lage 
members voted to throw out this Senate | Foreign Missionary Society, $3000, and to ee 
amendment. Democrats and Repubii-| Christ Church, Lockport, N. Y., $20,000. i 
cans vied with one another in urging Mrs. Mary Slater Bradford, wife of the f 
the House to uphold its dignity and sus- | Massachusetts ex-State treasurer, left in ‘ 
tain its ancient prerogative of originat- | her will $3000to the Springfield Hospital, Wind Powe 
ing all appropriation and revenue measures. | $1900to the Union Relief Association and r 2 
It is not a question as to the merits of the | $1000to the Women’s Baptist Foreign Mis- ee a —— ; 
policy of establishing a drawback on wheat. sionary Society. She beqneathes $2000 themill. See that the one you 
It was a matter, as one representative | more to be distributed by her husband as —— 
stated, as to whether the Senate should be| he sees fit for charitable and religious ones | 
— * ** the policy in appro- | Purposes. * — 
riation vhieh ae = | 1 
Per must originate in pg bapa The milk preducers supplying the St.. | | Ke Famous : r 
‘everything after the enacting clause and Louis market seem to be tolerably well a> Eclipse Windmill ' 
substitute a new measure. The fight over satisfied with the conditions. The secre- is Sew gnen Randto the bent ty po of . 
this question promises to be their Milk Producers’ Protective UBER steel windmills, tanks, toners ' 
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pt to 
the printing of a few thousand more pages | force prices down to the lowest possible . : 
of discussion in the Congressional Record. mag and the * jation 21 — — = , 
—_—_ ve in D oree n et potato 
The House committee on agriculture has | direction. e difficultios seem to be — ever —*8* a 
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The Markets. 
BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 





,uRIVALS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN 
AND BRIGHTON. 
For the week ending March 1, 1905. 


Shotes 
and Fat 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Hogs Veals 
rhis week.---3343 3319 26,552 1726 
Last week.---4 5AB2 26,733 1311 
yne year &%0-3360 8828 8 27,506 1816 


Horses, 358. 





prices on Nerthern Cattle. 


ueee—Extra, $5.75@6.00; first quality, $5.25 
-): second quality, $4.75@5.00; third qual- 
34.00@4.50; &@ few choice single pairs, 
26.40; some of the poorest bulls, etc., 


“> 
ty, 


7 22.50. Western steers, $3.00@6.40. Store 
Cattle—Farrow cows, $15@25; fancy milch cows, 
$50@70; milch cows, $30@48; yearlings, $10@15; 


two-year-olds, $15@20; three-year-olds, $20@30. 
sukep—Per pound, five weight, 3.00@4.80c; 
extra, 4@7.55¢; lambs, $5.00@8.30. 
yar Hocs—Per pound, Western, 5@5jc, live 
weight; shotes, wholesale—; retail, $2.50@ 
7.0); country dressed hogs, 64@6}c. 
VEAL CALVES—5@ihe # I. 
Arpes—Brighton—8@sie P i; country lots, 7@ 
“Oye SKINS—16@18¢ @ %b; dairy skins, 40@60c. 
,LLow—Brighton, 3@3s¢ @ fb; country lots 
2a2 
PeLTS—70@1.25c. 


l 








Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 
Maine. H A Gilmore 16 
At Brighten. Scattering 50 
M D Holt 18 24 F Fay 8 
Melntire & F K Engles il 
Weston 11 2 L Stetson 22 
L W Harris 19 J Burnes 15 
wD Stockman 15 2 J Gould 8 
AD Kilby 10 D Simons 15 
¢ W Wormwell 7 D Mills 6 
© E Hanson & Geo Cheney 7 
Son 40 7 CA Waite 6 
HM Lowe 15 A M B-ggs 18 
W M Fellows 55 10 M Clauson 7 
Libby Bros 40 10 DA Walker 13 
. J WEUsworth 28 
New Hampshire D W Clark 14 
at Brighten. FE Keegan 11 
W G Brown 22 1 SE Wench 6 
¥ L Cotton 20 T J Moroney 10 
AINE DM& Weel 
Ce. New Werk. 
Moulton & Jones 7 At Watertewn. 


At Watertown. Brighton D M 
Wood & Moore 35 35 Co 
WF Wallace 8 2W 
Western. 
Vermont. At Brighten. 
At Watertown. Swift & Co 965 
NH Woodward 3 3 MorrisBeefCo 255 
NEDM&W 


E G Piper 7 ool 
Dorand Bros 9 0 

RK E French 25 Others 415 
f¢ Savage 


40 
ANEDM&Weel AtNEDM & Weel 


Ce. Ce. 
W A Ricker 42 65 Swift & Co 250 
At Brighton. Morris Beef Co 542 


JS Henry 42 27 NEDM&WCo 1400 
At Watertewn. 
Massachusetts. Macklin & Kel- 
At Watertown. ey 
J 8 Henry 2 13 J Gould 84 
0 H Forbush 16 J A Hathaway 440 
W F Dennen 6 
F H Whitney 18 Canada. 
At Brighton. At Watertown. 
J S'Henry 32 J A Hathaway 
R Connors 60 J Gould 





Expert Traffie. 


The market for State beef catle at Liverpool 
and London has for the past week been chang- 
ing favorable to the buying interest. By the 
latest cable,the top price at: Liverpoolis 11¢, d. w.; 
at London, 114c, being a decline of {c P tb. Upon 
the arrival of :this past week’s shipments, they 
being lighter, better prices are to be expected. 
The week’s shipments were 2167 cattle, 2027 sheep 
and 8horses. Sheeprule steady at 12@13c, d. w- 

Shipments and destinations: On steamer 
Michigan, for Liverpool, 300 cattle by Morris 
Beef Company: 304 cattle, 798 sheep, the latter 
from Canada, by J. A. Hathway; $4 States and 32 
Canadian cattle by J. Gould. On steamer Dal- 
tonhall, for London, 242 cattle by Morris Beef 
Company. On steamer Canadian, for Liverpool, 

Meattle, 1229 sheep by Swift & Co; 382 cattle by 
Morris Bee: Company; 8 horses by E. Snow. On 
steamer Poneranian,for Glasgow, 250 cattle by 
Swift & Co. . 


Horse Business. 

The tone of the market such as expected in 
February, and having during the week a holiday 
on Wednesday, was detrimental to the trade. 
Prices continue strong, and it is expected that 
the spring trade will open with satisfaction. At 
Welch & Hall Company’s sale stable, the arrivals 
were 1200@1600-Ib horses, that sold at steady 
prices; some seconds at $150 down. The best 
sale was a drafter at $300; sold pairs at $400@500. 
At L. H. Brockway’s were 2 cars of Western 
horses. Trade was moderate at steady prices, 
$100@225. At Russell & Drew’s was a little im- 
provement, selling more horses, at a range of 
$100@225. At Moses Colman & Son’s the trade 
was hardly up to the average; sales from $25@ 
173, all nearby horses. At Myer Abrams & Co.’s 
they nearly closed out 4 carloads, from $100@250. 
Some choice pairs sold at $400@500, but few 
drivers, At H. 8. Harris & Son’s was a moderate 
demand; sold part of 3 carloads at $100@200. 

Unien Yards, Watertown. 

Tuesday—The market for beef cattle holds a 
steady to strong position. Butehers seem ready 
to buy and need the stock. A fair number are 
on the market, but run largely into cows, heifers 
and steers, with some bulls. The range in prices 
'S late. R.Connors sold some 60 cows and 
heifers weighing from 700@1100 tbs at 2@3ic. W. 
h. Wallace sold 2 slim steers of.2370 ibs, at 2c. O. 
H. Forbush had 16 head of cows late at market 
with values around 23@3c. Western cattle cost 
from 3} a6te, lw. 

Milch Cows and Sprinugers. 

Arrivals were somewhat in exeess of last 
Week, with demand just fair. Speculators were 
‘uying up to better grades for Wednesday’s sale. 
Prices range from $25@48. Choice,*@50@70. 

Fat Hogs. 

(hese are unchanged in price, with Western 

at 5a5\c; local hogs at6}@esc, d. w. 
Sheep Heases. 

Butchers are not in the condition to pay the 
‘igh prices on Western sheep to any extent. 
They buy just sufficient to keep along until 
os ‘eS range lower. Only 11 cars of Western 
‘tock this week for home trade. Prices on 
Wethers, $6.40 P 100 Ibs. Ewes at $615 P 100 ibs. 
-AINDS Of Dest quality ranged 10c P 100 ibs lower. 


The range $5@8.30 P 100 ths. J. S. Henry sold 15 Ca 


“ives, Of 130 ths, at 6}e. A lot of 20 lambs, aver- 
Ag ‘0 tbs. W. F. Wallace sold 20 lambs, of 85 
‘,atce. J. 8. Henry sold 12 sheep, of 85 ibs, at 


‘he demand continues good and prices gener- 
““y Sustained, with slim calves, $3.50@4; fair 
‘ed lots, 6@63c; selected calves, 7@7}c. W. 


t 


allaes sola 50 calves, 135 Ibs, at 6c. J. 8. J 
eory sold 15 calves, 130 Ibs, at 6}c. Cauliflower, So., on — — 2 00¢ 
Live Poultry. Chives, don. —* ot ane 
‘' steady prices; fowl, 124@13¢; chickens, 11}@ | Dandelions, hothouse, # bu- 1 @ 
osters, 9¢. Total, 40,000 tbs. ———— iant, 80. Foor 
seradish, ® ib...... P 


Dreves ef Veal Calves. 


: ‘ton, 55; J. D. Rogers, 10; L. W. Harris, 21; 


'). Stockman, 21; A. D. Kilby, 20; F. W. 


‘owe, 65; W. M. Fellows, 130; Libby Brothers, 60. 
,_.°W Hampsnire—W, G. Brown,"10; Moulton & 
oues 78; Wood & Moore, 70. W. F. Wallace, 150. 

‘Tmont—N. H. Woodward, 25; E. G. Piper, 
 Dorand Bros., 18; RE. Freneb, 70; Fred 
— 94; W. A. Ricker & Co., 136; J. 8. Henry, 


* ‘ssachusetts—J. 8. Henry, 99; O. H. Forbush, 
1, 1, Ohnors, 20; A. A. Gilmore, 47; scattering, 
—— Foy, 10; F. K. Engles, 9; L. Stetson, 32; D. 
I ‘ONS, 25; D. Mills, 11; A. M. Baggs, 20; N. Clau- 
Dw 1D; 4: Walker, 10; J. W. Ellsworth, 335 

* - Clark, 20; F. E. Keegan, 7; 8. E. Wench, 17; 

- Moroney, 15. 
Krighten, Tuesday and Wednesday. 
bh °K at yards: 1610 sattle, 961 sheep, 26,364 
aa, 290 calves 100 horses. From West, 925 
“a'Ue, 800 sheep, 26,000 hogs, 100 horses. Maine, 
* cattle, 123 sheep, 114 hogs, 479 calves. New 
‘nipshire, 48 ¢attle, 1 sheep, 10 calves. Ver- 


New York twins, firsts..... 
New York twins, seconds. . 
Vermont twins, extra...... — 
Vermont twins, firsts...............--..-.. 1 


Michigan fi 


Western, fair to good, P doz. 
Western dirties..............-. 
Western checks.............-- — 
Refrigerators, April firsts..........------- leaving the 
Refrigerators, summer ......-----.-------- the retreat of the enemy, which would 
Potatecs otherwise run before the dressing to these 
parts, and a good many of both sexes, or 


Ngroostook, Green Mountain, ® bu.... 42 
. Green ntain, U.... 
do. Hebrone, bu = — a pregnant females would find refuge, presently 


Apples— 


Cranberries-— 


Pears, native, P bu. box— 
wi —— Bi been hatched from eggs or that may have 


chanced to escape the frst applicatiion. 


‘iaine—M, D. Holt & Son, 40; McIntire & Locke png 


Min d 
Vormwell, 7; C. E. Hansoa & Son, 60; H. M. Pecan renee : * 
Parsnips, 



















setts, 360 cattle, 50 hogs, 446 calves. New York, 
200 hogs. 
Tuesday—1610 head of cattle were yarded, 
Some 300 head were for store purposes to take 
back Into the country. The beef cattle trade was 
fully as good as last week; demand good and 
prices generally sustained. J. W. Ellsworth sold 
28 cattle, weighing from 800@1000 ths, at 2@3jc. 
F. E. Keegan sold 11 cows, average 900 Ibs, at 
240. S. E. Wench sold 6 cows, average 900 ibs, at 
2ic. N. Clauson sold 3 cattle, slim, 2380 tbs, at 
lic; 1 cow, 980 ths, at 2}c; 3 cows, 2800 tbs, at 3c. 
H.A Gilmore sold 16 cows, weighing from 650@ 
1360 tbs, at 13@34c. 
Mileh Cows and Springers. 
A liberal supply has been put upon the market. 
and the business was fully up to the average. 
Good cows are in fair demand, but it would be 
advisable not to crowd the market. Libby Bros. 
sold on commission 5 choice cows at $55@37, 2 at 
$50 each; 8 cows at $35@45. J.8. Henry sold 10 
nice cows at $50@55; 5 cows at $140@45. 
Veal Calves. 
There was no hesitation in the buying. 1nd 
steady prices were effected. Nearly 1000 aad 
were at the yards; 479 head from Maine. J. 8. 
Henry sold 40 caive-, 140 ths, at 6}*; slim calves 
sold at'$350 a head. Choice calves are selling at 
ewe. Late Arrivals. 
W -dnesday—The businessin beef cattle con- 
tinues on as firm a basis as a fjweek ago. Prices 
generally sustained on all grades. More buyers 
of milch cows at the yards and although there is 
a larger supply the disposals were more 
effectual, The quality ot the cows were fully up 
to the average. W. Cullen sold 10 choice cows at 
$50; 10 at $55. L W. Harris sold 2 extra milch 
cows at $40 each; 4 at 45, worth $48. 2 oxen, of 
2540 tbs, at 5c tb. F.L. Libby sold on commis- 
sion 6 good miich cows to Taunton Asylum, the 
lot at $260; 2 choice cows at $60 each; common 
cows, $30@35; 8 hogs, of 840 tbs, at $540; 2, of 530 
ths at $540; 33 calves, 3860 ths, at Gic: 1 yearling 


MARBLE VALLEY HERD. 
Fine young Holstein bull Paul Heugerveld Burke De Kol. 
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stock bull at $30; 1 fat bull, 1450 Ibs, atS4c. O. H. 
Forbush sold 17 cows, heifers and bulls from 2@ 
3}c, of 860@1210 ths. McIntire and Weston sold 
2 cows at $45 each; 3 at $40 each. 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 









84 bs, P doz 
estern dry-packed in boxes— 


Capons, mixed sizes ..............---..- 
Fowls, choice, large, P th 
Fowls, medium ......... 
Ducks .......-..---.---- i 
GOOKE 2.222220 osc nsseccnessvensveeesececs 








FLOUR AND GRAIN 
Spring patent — is 5* slightly lower. 
Winter, clear a8 as 50@6 00. 
Corn get, $215 9 bbl P bag, and $245 y 
Graham Fiear.—Quoted at $3 5095 00 P bbl. 


* @at Meal.—Quiet at 75 @ bbi. for 
Northern and Eastern— P rolled and Ss s0gs 25 tor cut and ground. 
B ———— market is firm at 93 30@ 


Ceorn.— Supply mderate, higher . 
8 Bie. ” 


Whelesale Prices. bbl; granulated, $3 15 
Peultry, Fresh Killed. 
hoasters, 4 to 5 ibs each, P tb............ &@20 
Chickens, common to good ........... ... 14@16 
Ducks, P th......-...-------- --- 16@17_ (| 475 
Pigeons, tame, choles, p doz “7182-00 
Ss, ’ » - “a 
ss com to good, P doz.............. sg! 





Fowls, fair to good...........-.. illest ie 1 
Chickens, choice, large, P tb 
Chickens, common, mixed sizes, 
Old cocks, P tbh......-..--.--.----------- 1 
Pigeons, choice, stall fed,p doz 
Pigeons, shot, P doz................... 
Pigeons, common, P d0Z........-..-.--. 


Live Peultry. 





Batter. 
Norg—Assorted sizes quoted below include 20 








30, 50 tb. tubs only. 








Creamery, extra— — 

Vt. & N. H. assorted sizes. .............. 33434 
Norvhern N. Y., assorted si. ax 
Northern N. Y., large tubs. 
Western, large ash tubs... 
Western ,asst. spruce tubs 








Dairy, Arst. 


Extra northern 











Maine, P bbl ................---------- 1 
Sweet potatoes, P bbl.......-.--.-.--- 3 


aldwins, large, choice, P bbl. ......2 00@* 
— fair, bbl 1 
reenings, @ Dbl.................----.- 
Spies, ppb pide: a aide wai pele sienna 
ngs, P bbl 


“ “ P — ea, eea i 


Green Vegetables. 


A » hi . F bunch ....... 1 ) 
Artichokes —— 1 head of $92.40, were exported from the United 





oz. bunches....... 
«whi oston Market........ 1 00@ 


iia 1 
Veal Calves. Cucumbers, fancy, hothouse, P box ..12 00 
ir 0. LC 
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"ont, 42 cattle, 27 sheep, 55 calves. Massachu- 


OIL FOR SPAYING.—8S. T. W., Niagara County 
N. Y.:—Orude petroleum oil is sold by the 
Standard Vil Company at 26 Broadway, New 
York City. The price asked at New York is not 
Creamery,northern firsts................. 32 | available, but is no doubt about the same as Bos- 
soccer eceeneneecee C ton, where it is 113 ven s a gallon, including the 
GS... .-2- 2-2-2 ---2 002 ne i barrel. The empty barrels are allowed for at 
RS St AE: the market price when returned. There are 
t agencies at Providence and Boston. 
Proposed Fox Bounty.—E. G. W., Suffolk 
County, Mass.: The pending bill reads as fol 
lows: ‘“* Whoever kills a fox in this Common- 
wealth and produces 
s gy ——— —* thereof under oath to the clerk of the city or 
Xtra NOFLNCED CLOBMELY -.---------0---- town within which such fox was killed shall 
Eee daley rn roameryi----------"""771 Sagat | Fecetve from such clerk @ certificate thereot 
99 | stating the fact, and upon filing said certificate 
with the city or town treasurer he shall receive 
from the city or town five dullars for every fox so 
— ones as? - 4@., | killed: Said city or town clerk shall retain the 
ie front paws of every fox for which such certificate 
— J— | shall be given, and the city or town shall be 
Common to good.... .... ..--..----------- annually reimbursed by the county in which It ts 
Cheese. located for all amounts so paid.” 
Lick on HorseE.—C. 8., Providence County, 
New York twins, extra...............-...-- R. I.: Horses that are infested with lice are best 
“ clipped, and the hair carefully burnt. When this 
is done less dressing is required to wet the skin 
thoroughly, and it is easier to secure contact be- 
Vermont twins, seconds.........-..--.----- 10@11 | tween (the vermin and the dressing. A warm, 
SARE .--- ------0e eee e eee n ene e eene ewes cece cease 1 sunny day should be chosen for the dressing, as 
Egas. the lice are then more active and the horse dries 
EE EST ST nce a @ more quickly. A good dressing is a decoction 
Me., Vt. and N. A. extras.........-..-.--- 31 of staves-acre seeds, made by boiling one-half 
Me., Vt. and N. H.., fair to good ......-.-. 30 | pound of the bruised or powdered seeds in a gal- 
PSUS... ..---.------0eeee eee eeeeee 31 lon of water for ten minutes and afterwards dis- 
Ind. and Ill. fresh laid .-..-.....--- 30 solving four ounces of softsoap in it. A begin- 
ning should be made by thoroughly wetting the 
face, ears, head, mane, tail and extremities, 


satisfactory evidence 


selected the following reasons for favoring State 
highway aid. It will benefit the already great 
amount of summer travel, induce purchasers 
for our deserted farm homes, and lighten the 
heavy taxes of our small towns, though not with 
an extravagaut outlay. 


scribes a part of its entertainment this week as 
follows: 


Dear Friend :—This party is given to you: 
‘Tis something novel as well as new. 


to emerge and cause general re-infestation. 
00 | after wetting the animal thoroughly all over it 
Freie. should be walked about in a sunny or sheltered 
25 place to dry, and while this is going on, or be- 
p 1 75 | fore the horse is returned to the building previ- 
OR eae 1 00 | ously occupied, the bedding should be cleaned 
— 50 | out and burned, the bullding fumigated, or the 
cone PO eo ee ee 
and Greenings frosted and ment washes | carbolic 
— and Greenings, frosted and 15@1 25 | ncld or oth disinfect Tools, t — 
clotning should be dry-heated, then washed in 
Cape Cos. ates. > aeecete cece ceee 5 ngs 00 | not water with a disinfectant. The dressing 


And for inches over, One Cent please give 
Thereby we'll guess how high you live. 


With music and song, recitation aod pleasure, 
We’ll meet one and ail at our party of Measure. 


pefore the farmers of Southern New Hampshire 
than the gyosy moth and the brown-tail moth. 
Unless climatic or some other agencies interfere, 
the farmers will soon have the fight of their 
lives to save not only the crop of fruit, but most 
kinds of trees. Bulletins conce ning them should 
be procured from the New Hampshire Col- 
lege, Durham, discussions held in the granges, 
sentiment aroused and immediate action taken 
to destroy the nests before the young 





BEEF CATTLE FOR ENGLAND. 


programme, John N. Thompson and Dr. W. B. 
Kenniston spoke ta favor of Stateiaid to hignways 
but the majority of the members were 
to White Mountain boulevards and against Sta e 
aid. “RaralTopics” and “The Ideal and the 
Practical Home” were described. An original 


3 







pry will soon present a farce. 





twenty million bushels. In 1902 it was sixty- 
seven million bushels; the next bumper crop will 
take the total yield of wheat to one hundred 
million bushels. It takes 117 miles of cars to 
handle the grain grown on the Canadian Pacific 
alone. Ten years ago the acreage devoted to 
wheat was one million acres; today it is 3,500,- 
000, and next year it will be 4,600,000. With the 
wholesale building of railways now beginning, 
the area under cultivation should increase fully 
as rapidly the next deca eas in that just past. 
By 1916, then, there will be about tea million de- 
voted to wheat in Western Canada, giving an av- 
erage crop of two hundred million bushels. 
LEAVES AS FODDER. 

A French writer has issued a long letter 
strongly recommending the use of leaves and 
yonng shoots of trees as fudder for cattle when 
food is scarce. He has given much istudy to the 
subject, and traces the custom back to very 
early times. It was known to the nomadic 
tribes of old. Pliny, the historian, {states that 
leaves were given green to the cattle during 
eight months of the year. Stahl, in 1785, and 
Crettejof Palluel also recommended the same 
food. At the present time it isa common habit 
of the herdsmen of Savoy, Switzerland, Jura 
and Daphine. In these districts the leaves are 
mixed with bran, and made into a mash with 
boiling water. Such is the staple food of the 
goats of Lyonnais. Here the leaves used are 
those of the vine. In Italy they are gathered 
and stored in pits, and then covered with sand 
orciay. And the writer, arguing from results, 
recommends that the same system of cattle 
feeding should be more widely adopted in 
France. There is, of course, no ,reason why it 
should not be tried in Eagland as well. 

SEPARATE COW SHEDS OR STALLS. 

The Department of Agriculture of Ireland has 
issued a leaflet pointing out the importance, not 
only of air-space, but also of proper ventilation. 
It is not the size of the building, but the circu- 
lation of fresh alr within it that ensures healthy 
cenditions. ideas as to the cubic area :that 
should be allowed to each animal differ very 
much, some authorities holding that eight hun- 
dred feet is desirable, others that six hundred 
feet is ample. The main difficulty is to se- 
cure thorough ventilation without promoting 
draughts. It is necessary that there should be 
openings in the walls and in the roofs, the former 
to let in the fresh air and the latter to let out the 
exhausted air. It must also be remembered 
that abundance of light is as necessary as 
air, for light is one of the best preventi- 
tives of disease, especialiy of tuberculosis. 
Roof lights are preferable to windows. 
Some farmers, the writer says, bold strongly 
thatno cow should be allowed to calve in the 
cow-shed. The plan they adopt is to provide 
a special shed, to which the cow can be removed 
before the arrival of the calf is expected, just as 
the mare is transferred to the foaling-box. Es 
pecially is this plan recommended as a safeguard 
against abortion and other breeding mishaps. 
There is no danger of evil consequences trom 
the presence of newly calved cows among others 
provided everything goes right, but sometimes 
cows do not recover so satisfactorily as might be 
wished. The suggestion for keeping a separate 
louse box for calving cows or snimals not in their 
usual health should commend itself to stock- 
owners. 


a 


The New Hampshire Grange. 


When the grange was established in the East, 
women rarely attended its meetings, less fre- 
quently tock any part, and very infrequently 
filled un official station. There are now five 
granges in New Hampshire that have practically 
all lady officers, twenty-five have lady masters, 
five-eighths of the secretaries are ladies and 
there are 224 lady lecturers, or seven-ninths of 
the whore. 

The granges in northern New Hampshire are 
pretty unanimous for State aid in making and 
keeping highways—Pilot of Stark having put 
itself on record at the last meeting. 

Sullivan of Newport, at its recent meeting 





Cheshire Grange, Keene, announces and de- 


MEASURING PARTY. 


Come with Two Cents for each foot tall, 
We’ll measure you by door or wall, 


Refreshments we’ll serve without more pay, 
Be sure and come; don’t forget the day. 


There is no new subject of more importance 


appear. 
Gilman of Exeter, last week, had an admirable 


Grorce R. Drake. 


















Chas, J. Jager Co., 166-8 igh St, Sesten, Mas. 


THE HOLMES ADJUST- 
ABLE TRIMMING SAW $3.00 


The only practical trimming tool on the mar- 
ket. No more climbing trees. Works from the 
ground. Cap be adjusted at any angle for lizht 








March 1, 1905. Patent applied for. 
T. HOLMES, 419 Pear! street, Burlington, Vt. 


Business Pouitry 
BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


That will lay large brown eggs aud plenty of them. 
They are bred rom prize winning stoek and the best 
egg producers selected. First prize Barred Plymouth 
Rock eggs. First Prize brown eggs frem same, won 
at Boston Show 190. $1.50 per setting, 93.00 for three 
settings. Special price for Incubators. THE 
FLETCHER COLD SPRING FARM, Westford, Mass. 
George W. Kenrick, Superintendent. 


e40 fq 1008 
Colony Nurseries 


Hardy Shrubs, Trees, Vines, 
Evergreens and Perennials 














A large and fine stock of well-rooted plants, grown 
in sandy loam. Good plants; best sizes for planting ; 
very cheap, Priced catalogue free on application. 


ROSA LUCIDA ALBA 


Large, Pure White, Single Rose 


A profuse b!oomer, covered later with bright red 
berrics. 25 cents each ; $2.50 each. 


T. R. WATSON, Plymouth, Mass. 


Herefords for Sale 
226 IN THE HERD. 

ig cov bred Rh calvae at foot 
= will price the — way = 
W. W. WHEELER, Box A, Harian, Ia. 


FARMERS’ WANTS 
ONE CENT A WORD 


SaaS et 


oman one are * heavi · at and = 
more acre than other oat. 
for circular. CHARLES CODNER, Owegs, 

















ALLEY STOCK F. 
Friesian cattle. A 


ited or come and visit 
J. H. MEAD & SON. Free, 
West Rai 


SLP FOR SPKING—Managers, F: 5 
Dairymen an ——— 


— 
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MIDDLESEX, 
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ai 
Potash 
liberally by 


= 2 use of fertilizers containing 
st than cent. Potash. 
Better and more profitable are sure to 















ni advertisi ircul 
booming special fertilizers, but contain valu- 
able information to farmers. Sent free for the 
asking. Write now. 

93 Nassau Street, New York. 








MIDDLESEX, 8s. 
PROBATE COURT. 


County oi Middlesex. 
WHEREAS, & petition has been presented to 
said Court to it a letter of administra- 
tion on the estate of said deceased to A. Crosby 
Kennett of Conway in said State of New Hamp- 
stYou are hereby cited to aptosr wr 
c appear ata Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
M x, On the seventh day of March, A. 
D. at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
—— any you have, whythe same shoula not 


granted. 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by —— this citation 
once in each week, for ree successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a news- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication 
nnd. by anailin el, aoe this citation 
” g. » acop is Citation 
to the widow and ores of kin oe said deceased 


ore urt. 

itness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this fourteenth day of 
Febr . im the year one thonsand nine hun- 





dred and five. W.E ROGERS, Register. 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
MIDDLESEX, 86. 


PROBATE COURT. 


‘sons interested in the estate of 
SA Ral A. PATCH, late of Wakefield, in sald 


jeceased. 
EREAS, Arthur G. Walton, the trustee 
under the will of said deceased, has pre- 
sented for allowance,the third account of his 
33 ae uae vated to t a Pr 
ou are appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County, 
on the enth day of March, A. D. 1906, at 
nine ek in theforenoon, to show cause, if any 
you have, why the same should not be allowed. 
And said tee is ordered to serve this 
citation by delivering a copy thereof to all per- 
sons. rested in the estate fourteen days, at 
least, said Court, or by publishing the 
same once in each week, for three successive 
weeks, in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & 
newepaper published in Boston, the last publi- 
cation to be one day at least before said rt, 
and by mailing, postpaid, a copy of this citation 
to all known persons interested in the estate, 


itness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire 
First Judge of said Court, this sixteenth da: of 


and five. W. E. ROGERS, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors, and all 
other persons interested in the estate of JAMES 
GRA late of 





F. Mc TH, Frami > 
Soumay, ceesneee, intestate. — ae 
WHE EAS, a petition has been presented to 
said Court to grant a letter of administra- 


tion on the estate of snid deceused to Mary J. 
McGrath of Framingham in said County, or to 
some other suitable person. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be hel —— in said Zounty of 
Midd x,on the fourteenth day of ch, A. 
D. 1906, at nine o’elock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 


gran’ Ly 
And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & news- 
published in Boston, tne last publication 
o be one day, at least, before said Court, and b 
mailing postpaid @ copy of this citation to all 
said next of kin, seven days, at least, before 
said Court 


Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire 
First Judgeof said Court, this Twentieth day of 
Fe’ An the year one thonsand nine hun- 
dred and five. W. E. ROGERS, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESBX, 88. 

.-, PROBATE COURT. 

Toall ns interested in the estate of EMILY 
J. SWETT, late of Holderness, in the County 
of Grafton and State of New Hampshire, 





ceiver-General of said Commonwealth. 
WHEREAs, G. Frauk Homans, nted ad- 
ministrator = y= estate of deceased, 


in ir 

said Court his — Ce yg hat as such 

—— 7— is entitied to certain personal 

y situated in said $ 
tand interest iu the North Avenue Sav- 

ings Bank, Book No. 6962, and praying that he 

may be licensed to receive or to sell by public or 


vate sale on such terms and to such person or 
persons he shall think fit—or otherwise to 
— , and to transfer and convey such es- 
You | ohate 


are hereby cited to appear at a Pr 

to be at Cambridge, in said County of 
Midd on seventh day of March, A.D. 
1906, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cau-é, if any you have, why the same should not 


‘And said petitioner is ordered to serve this 


citation publishing the same once in each 


week, for three successive weeks, inthe Massa. 


CHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & news 1 published 
in the last publication to be one day at 


said Court, and by serving a copy 
of sald citation on the Treasurer and Recetver- 
General of said Saconeeke fourteen days at 
att : J. McIntire, Esquire 


ness, CHARLES 
First ‘4 Court, this thirteenth day of 
Aa ag the eae one thonaand nine hun- 


aired five, W. E. ROGERS, Re 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


ss. 
PROBATE COURT. 


, in the County of 
f Maine, or in the al 
to the 
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Ouc Homes. 


The Workbox. 
LADY’S CROCHETED SKIRT. 
(in Roman Colors.) 

Use the Kear brand, 3-fold Saxony yarn 
as follows. 

Five skeins red No. 1411A, 3 skeins green 
No. 1839, 3 akeins pink No. 2005, 2 skeins 
blue No. 1100, 2 skeins cream white, 1 skein 
yellow No, 1570, 2 skeins black. One bone 
crochet needle No. 3. Ribbon for belt and 
placket hole fastening. Chain 300 stitches 
in red. 

(*) One single crochet (or slipper stitch, 
which is alwsys worked into back part of 
stitch, forming a ribbed effect) in each of 
first 2 stitches, 2 in next, 2 plain, skip 1 
and repeat from (*) to end of row. At the 
end of the row join by making a chain vf 5. 
Join every row in this way until length of 

ket is reached. 
we — single in each of first 2 
stitches, 2 single in next stitch, 3 plain, 
skip 2and repeat to end of raw. 

3rd row—One single in each of first two 
stitches, 3 single in next stitch, 2 plain 
single, skip 2 and repeat to end of row. 

4th row—Three single, 3 single all in next 
stitch, 3 single, skip 2, and repeat to eud of 
row. Make 11 rows like the fourth row. 

12th row—Widen by taking up every stitch 
with 3 single ir top stitch of each scallop. 
Widen in this way every 14th row 5 times, 
then every fifteenth row 4 times. Last 43 
rows are made without widening. 

Seventy rows red, 1 row each of black, 
red, white, black, white, pink, green, white, 
3 rows pink, 1 row each, blue, white, black, 
red, 4 rows pink, 1 row white, 1 row green, 
1 row pink, 1 row each of white, black, 
white, ping, 5 rows blue, 1 row each of 
white, black, red, pink, 6 rows green, 1 row 
each of black, pink, red, pink, red, black, 
7 rows green, 1 row white, black, red, pink, 
8 rows green, 1 row each black, pink, red, 
black, blue, black, blue, black, pink, red, 
black, red, black, 14 rows red. 

When the skirt is finished, cut apart the 
chains which join the placket hole, and face 
each side with ribbon, finishing the edge 
with a tiny scallop of wool. The belt is of 
ribbon, finished with a hook and eye. 

Eva M. NILEs, 













Sweeping a Room. 

It requires skill and patience to sweep a 
room properly. The chief mistake made by 
the novice is in taking long, heavy strokes. 
Short, light strokes which are firm do the 
work as it should be done. It is always 
best to sweep a heavy Brussels carpet cr 
one of similar make once with the grain and 
then across it, going over each three or 
four yards in this way until the entire car- 
pet is swept. When a carpet is old and 
worn evenly this is not necessary, but if it 
is new or has perceptible ridges in the 
weaving this method should be followed. 

After going over a room thoroughly, 
allow the dust to settle, and in ten or fifteen 
minutes give it the final brushing—sweep- 
ing once again rather lightly. This can be 
done with a carpet sweeper or dampened 
broom. Tea leaves scattered over the car- 
pet, however, are better than either. They 
should be wrung out and loosely sprinkled 
over the carpet just before this final sweep- 
ing. 

It isa good plan to add a cupful of salt to 
every two cupfuls of tea leaves used. The 
salt seems to brighten the colors of a faded 
carpet, as well as to aidin the removal of 
dust. When this second sweeping is over 
\ use a whisk broom around the corners and 
at the edges of the varpet. 

After the walls are dusted and the carpet 
is thoroughly swept, some housekeepers 
wipe off the carpet’s surface with a cloth 
dipped in salt and water and then thor 
oughly wrung out. This will remove every 
atom of dust. A cloth used for this purpose 
must be frequently rinsed out in fresh 
water, and then dipped again into salt and 
water, wringing thoroughly. Other house- 
keepers rub the carpet withacloth wrung 
out as dry as possible from water to which 
two tablespoonfuls of ammonia have been 
added for every gallon. This will also 

brighten faded colors. 

It is needless to say that in sweeping as 
thoroughly as this everything in the room 
should either be removed or covered care- 
fully with dusting sheets. Housekeepers 
who are buying heavy pieces of furniture 
should select only those that can be set on 
casters, so that they can be pushed out and 
the dust under them removed. 

It is a great mistake to neglect sweeping 
as thoroughly as this once a week. Dust 
that becomes ground into a carpet wears it 
out more than anything else. Fortunately, 
many houses of today are built with hard- 
wood floors, so that this burden of sweep- 
ing is materially lessened. Wood floors are 
easily swept with hair brushes. or rubbed 
with crude petroleum or simply polished 
with a waxing brush.—N. Y. Tribune. 

> 
Craving for Stimulents. 


That the blood normally contains stimu- 
lants, that these stimulants exercise a favor- 
ing influence on function, and conduce to, 
and may even be a necessary factor in the 
production of, the feeling of well-being, ex- 
plains the widespread liking in man and 
beast for stimulating substances, says Dr. 
Harry Campbell. This liking, amounting 
often to a craving, is the expression of a 
great physiological principle. When there 
is perfect health, when the blood is well 
provided with its proper stimulants and not 
overcharged with depressants, there is no 
craving for extraneous stimulants, as 
alcohol, tea or coffee. But when it is de- 
fective with the one and surcharged with 
the other, then is left the desire for the 
glass of wine or the cup of tea. In order to 
obviate this desire we should seek to keep 
the body at the highest level of health. The 
more perfect the health,the more perfect 
will be the composition of the blood both in 
respect to physiological stimulants and de- 
lecterious toxins. A blood properly consti- 
tuted in theseand other respects will exer- 
cise a gentle stimulant action on the nerv- 
ous system and induce acondition of mild 
physiological intoxication, which expresses 
itself in a feeling of well-being and happi- 
ness, a condition which cannot be bettered. 
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The Uses of Cod Liver Oil. 

There are few people who, at one timeor 
another, have not had occasion to take cod 
liver oil. In bronchial affections, in rheu- 
matism, in scrofula, indeed, in all wasting 
affections, it is a restorative food of unsur- 
passable excellence. It has recently been 
shown that a horse fed daily on 6} ounces 
of linseed oil could do 464,000 pounds more 
work than without it. Oil not only makes 
the other food taken more serviceable, but. 
































thing to take would be fat or oil. Practical 
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its own food value is of the profoandest im- 


"the best 


sense. In consumption, for example, & 
disease in which there are inevitably wast- 
ing and considerable loss of weight, if not 
stayed in its course, the very best agent in 
the world is cod liver oil. It eases the 
cough, tones the lungs and their mucous 
membrane, improves the appetite and diges- 
tion, lessens the night-sweats, and rounds 
again the wasting, weakened limbs with 
fat. The greatest authority of our time 
says that after using this oil for about half 
a century he found it the only agent 
worthy of the name of remedy in consump- 
tion. 

The physicists inform us that fat con- 
tains nearly double the amount of force of 
other foods, and the physiologists point out 
that it is therefore peculiarly adapted for 
storing away for future use, as in the 
hybernating bear, etc. Fat conserves the 
body heat; and fat peuple as a rule are, per- 
haps, good-natured people, though it is not 
the fat folks who have advanced the great 
work of the world to any wonderful ex- 
tent. But we have to speak of a property 
of cod liver oil rarely or ever mentioned. 
It is its usefulness in correcting mal-assimi- 
lation by rendering the other food more 
beneficial. Without fat, the digestive proc- 
ess soon becomes impaired, the assimi- 
lation preverted, the health reduced. In 
gout, rheumatism, scrofula and syphilis, 
cod liver oi] is often of yeoman service in 
assisting to restore the nutritive processes 
to the normal state. To be sure, in gout 
and rheumatism there may seem to be a 
contra-indication to oil. But then, it will 
often restore the strength when nothing 
else will. This is a point worth bearing in 
mind. We should recollect that wherever 
there is rapid cell-growth, as in growing 
children, oil participates in the process to 
an important degree. It is the same with 
the cell-growth in convalescence.—Health. 
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Japanese Hairdressing. 


This is quite a fine art ; and there a pretty 
woman will not grudge a whole day spent 
in front of her mirror while her attendant 
applies the pomade so necessary for her 
elaborate coiffure, in which there must not 
be a hair out of place. The picturesque 
curls and fluffiness admired by Western 
women would not for a moment betolerated 
by her, and her abundant tresses cannot be 
too smooth and stiff for the elaborate de- 
signs into which they are formed. 

It is only while they are young that 
Japanese women have a wealth of hair; 
much of it disappears when they are about 
thirty, and as old age creeps on their attire 
becomes severely simple. There is no pre- 
tence about being younger than they are— 
that is an idea which would strike them as 
decidedly foolish—and so little do they 
mind the world knowing their ages, that 
the arrangement of hair shows the different 
stages they have reached in life’s journey. 

For sinall occasions ornaments of various 
kinds are worn in the hairpins of ivory, 
tortoise shell and gold, and some of them 
bright red and some moulded like flowers. 
This elaborate hairdressing is not the waste 
of time that one might imagine, for it is al- 
lowed to remain undisturbed for several 
days and keeps quite neat, for the wooden 
block which is used instead of a pillow at 
night in no way interferes with it. When 
at last the hair must be rearranged it is 
carefully washed before the pomade is re- 
newed, for great care is taken by the dainty 
little Japs in matters of personal cleanli- 
ness.—Chicago News. 


> 
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To Have More Heat from Radiator. 


There are a good many rooms where the 
radiator is either too small or the steam 
pressure is too low to maintain a comfortable 
temperature in severe weather. If the ten- 
ant is enjoying the many advantages af- 
forded by central station electric lighting 
service, the matter can easily be remedied. 
Take the fan that kept you cool all sum- 
mer and set it where it can blow against a 
large part of the radiator’s surface. Tusn 
iton at low speed, or high if necessary, 
and your cold room will soon be thorougly 
warmed. The philosophy of the thing is 
that steam ata low pressure carries mach 
less latent heat than steam at a high pres- 
sure, and therefore warms the radiator so 
poorly that only a slight draught of air rises 
around the pipes, and condensation is slow. 
With the fan in operation there is a 
forced draught against the radiator that 
conducts a great deal more heat away from 
the iron, cooling it so that much more con- 
densation of steam occurs inside it. The 
heat thas snatched from the reluctant radi- 
ator is held in the circulating atmosphere 
of the room, which is soon changed from 
cold to warm atatrifling cost for electric 
energy. 
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Cold Feet and indigestion. 


Coldness of feet and limbs is almost in- 
variably an evidence of indigestion. The 
coldness is not due to the weakness of the 
heart or feebleness of circulation, as is gen- 
erally supposed, but to the contraction of 
small arteries, preventing blood from en- 
tering the parts. There is generally an 
irritation of the abdominal sympathetic 
nerve centres which control the circulation 
of the lower extremities. This difficulty is 
not to be removed by exercise or by any 
special application to the limbs, but by re- 
moval of the causes of the irritation. This 
may be a prolapsed stomach or chronic in- 
digestion. Hot and cold fvvt baths are val- 
uable. These act, not simply on the feet 
and limbs, but reflex action affect bene- 
ficially the abdominal sympathetic centres, 
which are in a diseased condition. 

Rubbing of the feet and legs is also an 
excellent method of overcoming spasm of 
the blood vessels, thus preserving the 
normal circulation. The rubbing shoaid 
be from the feet towards the body. The 
surface should be well lubricated with 
vaseline. To avoid irritation of the skin 
care should also be taken to clothe limbs very 
warmly. In many cases this is necessary, 





even in the summer season. 





Notes for the Sickroom. 
Keep alt medicine bottles out of the room, 
= at least where the invalid cannot see 
em. 
Tea and coffee, where a patient is allowed 
to have them, should always be taken im- 
mediately after they are made. 
Food for the sick should be of the best 


— 
course, every one knows t plenty 
ventilation is necessary, —* 
should be no draughts of air directly biow- 


ee 
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one bedroom to a week 

one and then a week in another. This will 
give variety, foran invalid tires of seeing 
the same furn and bric-a-brac in the 


week. It has been si 
valid ora patient who is convalescing, and 
can be moved, might sleep in one bedroom 
and spend the daytime in an another. 

Never tell horrifying stories or anything 
unpleasant to any invalid. This would seem 
like an unnecessary injunction, but it isa 
common thing done by many well-meaning, 
thoughtless people. Talk to the patient 
only about agreeable, cheerful or uplifting 
topics. 





Gross Adulterations. 

The Health Protective Socicty of New 
York was recently addressed by R. E. 
Doolittle, the chief of the New York Labor- 
atory of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, and he told them that the coun- 
try had little protection against adulteration 
and misbranding, except in the case of for- 
eign products. These, in consequence of 
receat legislation, are now denied admission 
to the country if adulterated or of inferior 
quality, thus placing a premium upon for- 
eign goods. Not all adulteration is pro- 
hibited, it is true, but the necessity for call- 
ing things just what they are is as effective 
as actual prohibition. 

“Importers say,’’ said Mr. Doolittle, 
“that to mark their products ‘artificially 
colored ’ is just the same as to inscribe the 
word ° poison ’ upon them.”’ 

One resolution which the women present 
made was to grindtheir own spices hence- 
forth and forever. Itis practically the only 
way. Mr. Doolittle said, to secure pure 
coffee and spices, and even then one cannot 
be absolutely sure that some of the coffee 
beans are not made out of wheat “ mid- 
dlings.” : 

Mr. Doolittle passed around some speci- 
mens of cotfee and spiees which were made 
up, according to the analyses pasted on the 
bottles, of almost everything except the 
substances indicated by the names. Black 
pepper was composed of ground olive 
stones, cocoanut shells, wheat middlings 
and white pepper shells. An analysis of 
ginger brought to light such things as 
wheat flour, rice bran, mustard halls, and 
in one case twenty per cent. of plaster. 
Mustard was colored in one case with 
tumeric, a harmless vegetable oil, and in 
another with martius yellow, a poisonous 
coal-tar dye. It was adulterated with 
tlour and in one case with twenty per cent. 
of plaster. Coffee was adulterated with 
chicory and various other things, but here, 
it appears, the housekeeper is not without 
protection. 

“If you want to test coffee,” said Mr. 
Doolittle, “just put a little of it in water. 
The coffee will float and the adulterants 
will sink to the bottom.” 

Other specimens which the speaker showed 
were even worse than the spices. A sample 
of cream of tartar was made up of acid phos- 
phate of lime and seventy per cent. of 
plaster. 

** Just such ingredients as are ordinarily 
used for fertilizers,”” commented Mr. Doo- 
little. 

A specimen of currant jelly had been 
analyzed into starch paste, sweetened with 
glucose, colored with coal tar, flavored with 
chemicals and preserved with salicyclic 
acid. 

** Jellies and jams are among the most 
grossly adulterated products on the mar- 
kets, and flavoring extracts, such as vanilla, 
lemon and orange, areas bad. These vile 
mixtures have been found to contain as 
much as ninety per cent. of wood alcohol, 
an almost deadly poison, which acts upon 
the eyes and produces blindness. 
*-Theextent to which artificial coloring 
matter is used in food products is some- 
thing tremendous,”’ proceeded Mr. Doo- 
little, ** and for this the consumers have 
themselves to blame, to a great extent. 
They are attracted by brilliancy of color— 
heaven knows why !—whereas, they ought 
to regard it as a flag of danger. 

** Why can’t the use of all artificial color- 
ing be prohibited,’’ asked the president, 
Mrs. J. Augustine Wilson. : 
“That is what I should like to see done,”’ 
returned the speaker. ‘*I don’t see why 
any one wants thecolor. But as a matter of 
fact, it would be very difficult te carry out 
such a measure as long as the consumer de- 
mands brightly colored food products. 
What we need isa better educated public, 
and that is where organizations like this 
can du goud work.” 


— 





Don'ts. 

Don’t wear a scarf pin on a flat “ made 
tie’? where there can be no reason for it 
holding anything. 

Don’t use an ordinary finger ring, and es- 
pecially a woman’s ring, as a scarfring. A 
coiled snake, antique seal, or curious form 
not appropriate for the hand, may some- 
times be used. But the special scarf ring is 
better, it holds the tie in good lines and 
seems to have a reason for being worn. 
Don’t wear anything ‘sporty’ — bull 


rups, etc. There is no harm in a horse- 
sLoe pin to fasten a riding stock, but such 
are much too commonly worn. 


amusement; they should never be indulged 
in by those who can have but few jewels.— 





Turkey Farmer's Secrets. 
The turkey farmer pointed to a small mill 
wherein a petroleum engine chug-chugged 


two thousand turkeys is ground. 
secret of successful turkey ra 

































































































pups, hounds in full cry, jockey caps, stir- | Qo, 






“In that mill,” he said, “the feed for my | sdope 





white chip hat with wide brim and a Tam-’o- 


and the rolled-up brim. The hat was to be worn 
over the forehead, as indicated by the high 
bandeau in the back. 

e*. French fashion writers have been exploit- 
ing the tiny cap turban. For a time this style of 
hat or bonnet was confined to the theatre, but 
lately 1t has appeared fordressy, daytime wear. 
If its vogue reaches this side, it will be some- 
thing of a surprise. American women, as a rule, 
are uot as excessively careful of their coiffures 
asthe French women. The American puffs her 
hair, sometimes too elaborately; but she does 
not-expect to go to the colffeur every other day, 
and have her tresses arranged in a set pattern. 
Some women do, of course, but they are not in 
the majority. Nor are such coiffures generally 
admired. No other kind, however, can stand the 

— tiny hats, which are described as “ perching 
Domestic Hints. amidst the topmost coilsof the hair,” or sitting 
across the forehead “‘ with only a few tendrils of 

A NOVEL CRANBERRY PIE. hair below it.” We shall hope to escape the 

Take a good-sized cupful of cranberries, cut | little turban. 
them in two and put them in cold water todraw| ,*,Many charming waists are shown by import- 
out the seeds. Mix a tablespoonful of flour with | ers, suitable for — or restaurant Game 
a cupful of sugar, and then add slowly a scant | These are usually white, and with few excep- 
cupful of boiling water and half a cupful of | tions are distressingly elaborate, An exception 
raisins stoned and cut in two. Lift the cran- | to this was a chalk-white waist made of wide 
berries out of the cold water which should be | strips of heavy lace joined by narrow bands of 
thrown away, and mix them with the other in-| crepe de chine laid in the finest of little hand- 
gredients. Bake between two crusts. Some-|runtucks. The waist was rather severely cut, 
times a teaspoonful of vanilla is added. as the weight of the lace forbade any other style. 

FRIED GRAHAM MUFFINS. fad oe — was apn application of pale 

n 8 embroidery which was laid on in a 

———— oe ie an — simulated yoke border. This delicate passemen- 
flour and a teaspoonful of salt. Sift with two | ‘ere was in the form of conventionalized roses. 

teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar andone of soda,| «*«A combination of white lousine and thin 

or two “ rounded” teaspoonfuls of baking pow- | White lace made a lovely waist. The yoke and 

der. Then add two well beaten eggs and a pint full sleeves were of the lace, and the silk was 

of milk. Dip large spoonfuls of the dough in hot | laid in fine box plaits, each alternate plait being 

lard, and fry them a golden brown. Serve hot. | brought up over the yoke, where it was attached 

BAKED TURNI¥s. —* —J silk —2* —* — fines —* 

rooping,and were confin n high cuffs 

Wash and pare a good sized turnip, and then i 
cut in cross-wise slices about a quarter of an — folds of the cltk pl wet as 
inch thick; boil until tender, but not too soft; ated white taffeta waist illustrated the ex- 
— ae eprops char oth ina —— treme of the new mode. It was a surplice laid 
and alittle sal and bake cm psygers hy acm inaineh-wide box. plaits, and Bed s sharply 
—* t, —* —* dish and cover | Poluted girdle, very long in the front, and huge 
pe — se ae oth en we leg of-mutton sleeves. The guimpe and collar 

= utter. were of coffee-colored lace, and there were high, 
OYSTER BALLS. transparent cuffs of the lace to finish the sleeves. 


nity ndoten good-sized epsors ln bute: ten |" Waite ponge,tn pare white, cream, srng 
well ked rice, one egg, a little chopped onion oyster and other off shades, is extremely pretty, 
and milk enough to hold the mixture together = nv hey pa — Wally. Gad Sie gowes, re 
when made into-balls. Rollin egg and then in mate! $ one of the most pliable in the world 
cracker crumbsand fry in butter. A nice lunch- of textiles. Almost anything can be done with 
— it, and pongoo gowns are never so beautiful as 
* CREAM SPONGE CAKE. when —— supe ag —2* * * 
was seep at a play the other evening. e waist 
“. h'p separately and then thoroughly together | was cut a little low, and a transparent lace 
yolks and whites of three eggs; add one CUD | puimpe and collar worn. With this exception 
of sugar, oue-third of a cup uf milk, one-half of a | , trimmi. t yard 
teaspoonful of soda mixed in two scant cupfuls —— ee sem tein al - —— 
eet and one teaspoonful of cream of tartar, Tho cordsformed a pattern down the front of 
ssolved in milk. Bake in a square tin, and if | tne skirt and around the foot, and the frilis fol- 
desired split when cool and add a filling. - - 
lowed them. The sleeves were mere little capes, 
DATE PATTY CAKES. slashed on the outside, showing undersieeves of 
Mix a third of a cupful of soft butter with 11-3 | !ace. These ended at the elbow in a small puff 
cupfuls of brown sugar. When partly creamed | 80d 8 fall of lace. 
break in two eggs and beat the mixture untii| e’eThe reign of the transparent yoke of 
very light. Then add half a cupful of milk. Aad | 8¥impe seems assured for a long time to come. 
12 cupfuls of si ‘ted flour in which has been mixed | Exquisite ilttle guimpes are fur sale in the best 
two teaspoonfuls of baking powder. Beattoa | Shops. They fit perfectly, and, although rather 
smooth batter, then stir in half a teaspoonful | »'&h priced, are hardly to be counted extrava- 
each of cinnamon and nutmeg. Add half a pound | ſaut purchases, since, with care, they can be 
of dates which have had the stones removed; used for more than.one gown. Another conven- 
small, and mixed with a little flour. Then ‘fétice ts found tn high, transparent cuffs made of 
hard for two or three minutes. Bake in small | ™uslin, lace and jembroidery. These, too, are 
fancy patty pans, in a moderate oven. When | &xPensive, but temptingly dainty. 
cold cover with vanilla icing. o%e Besides the linen starched collar there are 
> innumerable stocks and bands to choose from. 
A favorite model is the waved band of heavy 
Hints to Housekeepers. linen cob, covered with padded embroidery. The 
Tokeep moths from furs and woolen articles: | simpliest of these cost from $1.50 to $2, so there 
When putting away furs and woolen articles for | 18 no danger of tueir becoming common. The 
the summer, carefuily wrap each article sepa. | deft-handed girl cen make Lerself any number 
rately in newspaper, and put pieces of carbon | of these collars for less than half the cost in the 
away with themin tin box or cupboard. Print-| shops. All the fancy-work stores sell them 
er’s ink is death to moths. ready stamped for embroidering. 
* Mildew is one of the most difficult stains to | % There are certain little details of mourning 
remove. Rub well with brown soap, then apply | garb which should not be overlooked. The dress 
a paste of chalk and water, and put the article | linings should be of rustieless silk. When dewd 
inthe sun, After two or three applications the | black is so unbecoming as to render one ugly 
mildew will be bleached out. before one’s family, have all the gowns made 
The fire can be ¢rawn froma burn by apply- | Vlth guimpe effects or surplices to be filled in 


ing cloths wet in strong alum water. It will also | With white crepe de chine or white muslin. Black 
assist in relieving the pain. and white effects should be handled very care- 


fully, however. For example, white crepe hats 
Stains on black cloth can be removed by rub- should be worn with white gowns in hot weather, 


re a > —— Afterwards | snd there should be no touch of black about the 
4 costume. A white gown with collar and belt of 

Always put the sugar used in a pie in the | pjiack is half mourning. 
centre of the fruit, not at the top, asthis makes e*e One last word on the subject of mourning: 
the paste sodden. Never wear, as a token of respect to a departed 

Oxalic acid will remove stains from ivory, say, | friend, a band of black on the sleeve of a covert 
piapokeys. Ordinarily the keys may be kept in.| coat. This is not correct mourning. In fact it is 
condition of whiteness by simple rubbing with not mourning at all, and it Is very ugly.—N. Y. 
alcohol. This means spirits, not wood alcohol. | Evening Post. * 

Banatias are very good with beefsteak. While 
the steak is on the broiler slice two bananas in 
rounds about haif an inch thick. Fry them ip a 
little butter, and arrange over the beefsteak on Lilian Whiting, in Boston Budget. 

a hot platter. ' ‘ When the Self has grown so indifferent to the 

The florists are showing dwarf lilac trees in | vehicles in which he dwells that their vibrations 
full bloom, and any number of Japanese plum | can no longer affect h m; when he can use them 
and apple trees. These make lovely decorations, | for any purpove; when his vision has become 
costing no more than cut flowers, and lasting | perfectly clear; when the vehicles offer no oppo- 
muvh longer. They are charming for corners, | sition, since the elemental life has left them, and 
for piano decorations. or to fll any space where.a | only the life flowing from himseif animates them; 
tall jar of flowers is appropriate. then the Peace enfolds him and the object of the 

The things for a woman to eat whose complex-| ong struggle is attained. Such a one, Self- 
lon is not above reproach are cooked vegetables, | centred, no longer confuses himself with his ve 
raw and cooked salads and stewed fruits. The | hicles. They are instruments to work with, 


saying he only does it because his custom- 
ers do not like the pure articie. Few of 
them have ever had the chance of forming 


charming little sailor in a violet colored 
straw. — Shae seat obtigaan te a paler shade 
an opinion. To impart bitterness, picric 























cooked salads are those that are made of vege- | tools to manipulate at his will. He has then 
tables and the Russian salads, which are com- | realized the peace of the Master, the one who is 
beans and peas, all beautifully dressed with | master of life ang death. Capable of receiving 
mayonnaise, a dish fit for the Czar. iuto them the tumult of the world and of reduc- 
through 
them the sufferings of others, but not suffer- 
ings of his own; he stands apart from, be- 
°, This | down :into the storm to lift another above it, 
oe is a silk year, and ribbons of great zi lostog bis ows’ ah ths tack of 

silks, and are put on, not in stiff bows, but folded | Annie Besant in “ A Study of Consciousness.” 

Into emer 
A very remarzable book by Annie Besant 
eral plan of the hats is not 0 much picturesque | heen recent! 

ly published by the John Lane 
Se dashing and smart. Wings and quills appear | House of London and New York, and this 


posed of shredded beets, cold potatoes, string | utterly master of his vehicles, and therefore 
ing it to harmony; capable of feeling 

Fasbion Motes. yond, all storms. Yet is he able ever to bend 

rule they are of the softest and most pliable the Divine, consciously recognized as himself.”— 

like effect. One sees at a glance that the gen- | entitled “A Stady of Consciousness”’ has 

volume is a valuable contribution to the 
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vivify and sustain the whole System. They 


i that they 
are the planes of divine Conscious «* 
wherein the Logos, or the divine Trinity at 
Logoi, is manifested, and wherefrom He 
shines forth as the Creator, the Preseryer. 
the Dissdiver, evolving a univers. main. 
taining it daring its life-period, with...” 
ing it into Himself at its ending.” |” 

When one has achieved the highe; o. 
tion of the spiritual self he a ioe 
live in the dense atmosphere of any | * 
plano. — 

This work is—perhaps inevita})|,—)... 
technical in its construction but ety 
repays s careful study. Mrs. Besant — 
siders the formation of the atom, «.., 
matter, the sub-planes and the planes. the 
astral body, the desire-body, the thought 
body, and other forms; the dawn of on. 
sciousness on the astral plane: the 
many aspects of consciousness, as ;),. 
real and the unreal; the sub-conscious. 
ness, the waking consciousness ani th. 
super-physical consciousness. We find Mrs 
Besant explaining that waking conscious. 
ness is limited and conditioned by the phys. 
ical brain so long as one is in the physica) 
body, and thus any injury to the brain in. 
terferes with its manifestation. « How- 
ever highly developed may be a man’s 
consciousness,” says Mrs. Besant,“ he js 
limited by his brain so far as its manifesta. 
tions on the physical plane are concerned 
and if that brain be ill-formed or ill-deye), 
oped, his waking consciousness will be poor 
and restricted. « As Self-conscious- 
ness grows more vivid on the physica! plane 
it enriches with ever-increasing rapidit y the 
content of consciousness on the union” 
Mrs. Besant nvtes, and she adds: 

“Consciousness working upon its content 
rapidly evolves, until its internal powers far out- 
strip the possibilities of their manifestation 
through the brain. and the latter becomes a jimi. 


i- 


tation and a hindrance instead of a feeder ang a 
stimulator. Then the pressure of consciousness 
on its physical instrument becomes at times 


perilously great, causing a nervous tension 
which endangers the equilibrium of the brain 
unable to adapt itself with sufficient rapidity to 
the powerful waves beating uponit. Hence the 
truth of the saying: ‘Great wits to madness 
near allied.’ Only the highly and delicately or- 
ganized brain can enable the ‘ great wits’ to mani- 
fest. themselves on the physical plane; but such 


a brain is the one most easily thrown off its 
balance by the strong waves of these same ‘ great 
wits,’ and thisis madness. ‘ Madness ’—the inca- 


pacity of the brain torespozd regular'y to vibra- 
tions—may indeed be due to lack or arrest of 
development, lack or arrest of brain organiza- 
tion, and such madness is not allied to‘ great 
wits’; but itis a significant and pregnant fact 
that a brain in advance of normal evolution, de- 
veloping new and delicately balanced combina- 
tions for the enriched expression of conscious- 
ness on the physical plane, is the brain of al! 
others that may most easily be disabled by the 
throwing out of gear of some part of its mechan- 
ism not yet sufficiently established to resist a 
strain.” 

The exposition of the super-physical con- 
sciousness as given by Mrs. Besant in this 
volume, is one of exceptional interest and 
value. 


** Super-consciousness is,” she writes, “a great 
complexity, und covers.a large number of 
phenomena. Dream, as said, is part of it; 
so are all the workings of the astral conscious- 
ness asserting themselves as _ premonitions, 
warnings, visions of h.ppenings distant in space 
or time, vague touches from other worlds, sud- 
dep intuitions a& regards’ character or events; 
also all the workings of the mental conscious- 
ness, lower or higher, that appear as intuitive 
grasp of truths, sudden insight into causal con- 
nexions, inspirations—mental or moral—fiashes 
of genius, visions of high artistic beauty, etc., 
ete. These irruptions of the super-consciousness 
into the physical plane have the character of 
of unexpectedness, of conviction, of imperious 
authority, of lack of apparent cause. They are 
unrelated, or only indirectly related, to the con- 
tents of the waking-consciousness, and do not 
justify themselves to it, but simplytimpose them- 
selves On it.” 

The closing of the avenues of the physi- 
cal senses opens the avenues of the super- 
physical senses, and “ distant occurrences 
are seen; vision pierces through physical 
barriers, far-off speech becomes audible.” 
This book is one of intense interest and of 
exceptional importance to all students of 
philosophic thought and the phenomenor of 
life. 

The Richmond, Washington. 
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AND WET IT 58. 
The eye shall answer: 
‘The tooth as a nail driven 
Shall tell the story; 
Blood runs—the crimson tide 
Ebbs and flows—beating 
On the shores of Time— 
Battle flags unfurled — 
Answer! oh ye sons of men. 




















Peace—is humanity’s cry: 
And yet—and yet again 
War makes a world of shadows, 
Tenuous—blood-purchased, 
jod only knows—and the 
Unresisting dead—whisper. 
GEORGE HERRIOTT. 
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HE OLD MAN’S TBOUBLES. 
see th’ frost is bound ter cum, 
largely folks thet fixes things raound hum, 

















richly -yen sundaoun gives yer shivers, 
nt con- «| fenee up things where ol’ Jack treads, 
» Spirit an’ worry over posey beds, 
es; the rcectin’ em with kivers. 
bought- xetch a cold yerself some night, 
of con- R n’ raound by lantern light, 
©; the lowin’ an’ a-sneezin,’ 
as the 4» when yer g ts ter bed at last 
nscious fe ain't sure th’ trouble’s past, 
3 1 set thet ‘* somethin’s freezin’.”’ 
nd the 
nd Mrs, -onfaound this thing of hide an’ seek, 
nscious- yvin’ pots nine times a week, 
he phys- palms an’ ferns an — 
physical the porch—back in th’ sun, 
, eeps a feller on th’ run 
ree nal surin’ ’gainst his losses. 
esate prickly things! Dad burn them plants 
“*he ig ps an’ tears yer coat er pants! 
nifesta sh th’ frost would bite ’em. 
x n cactuses is jest a fad 
peerned, make men folks so bloomin’ mad 
re yd like ter cuss er fight ’em. 
rs eg Wal, wimmin dote on sech affairs, 
al pl \in’t happy ’thout their needless cares, 
prune But it don’t seem ter faize ’em; 
idity the stil! | allow this world of ours 
union,’ Would be some plainer ’thout its flowers, 
.»' wimmin’s hands ter raise ’em. 
content, _Ciifford Kane Stout, in Lippincott’s. 
3 far ee — 
festation THE SNOWFLAKE. 
3 @ limi- You caught with wintry hand 
ler and a A snowflake from the air, 
‘lousness And asked what sorrow planned 
at times A star so frail and rare. 
— From what white anvil fly 
pidity to Such dreams diminutive?— 
nce the Like love,” I heard you sigh, z 
madness “ Too fragile-winged to live! 
ately or- Vet while you bent and gazed 
to mani- On that cold beauty, dear, 
but such The star you caught and praised, 
a om 2 See, turned into a tear! 
rea 
aa And well love understands 
to vibra- How maby and many a star 
rest of Life seeks with feverish hands, 
rganiza- Swings white, in being afar! 
a goes And we, through sigh and tear 
ion, de- Grow wise and learn again 
ombina- rhe love that stoops not, dear, — 
iscious- Is the love that knows not pain! 
3 —Arthur Stringer, in Smart Set. 
in of all Pies: 
me KNOWING AND TRUSTING. 
resist a I think if thou couldst know, 
O soul that willcomplain, 
What lies concealed below 
al eon- Our burden and our pain, 
in this How just our anguish brings 
st and Nearer those longed for things 
We seek for now in vain— 
a great nk thou wouldst rejoice and not complain. 
ber of [ think if thou couldst see, 


of it; With thy dim mortal sight, 











iscious- How meanings, dark to thee, 
nitions, Are shadows hiding light; 
u space Truth’s efforts, crossed and vexed, 
is, sud- Life’s purposes all perplexed— 
events; If thou couldst see them right, 
scious- I think that they would seem all clear, all wise 
itultive ind bright. 
al con- 
flashes And yet thou canst not know, 
y, ete., And yet thou canst not see; 
—“ Wisdom and sight are slow 
oter of In poor humanity, 
verious [f theu couldst trust, poor soul, 
ey are In Him who rules the whole, 
= eth. Thou wouldst find peace and rest. 
do not Wisdom and sight are well, but trust is best. 
‘hem. —A. A. Proctor. 
>> 
ohysi- THE FOOL’S PRAYER. . 
a rhe royal feast was done; the King 
per- 
Sought out some new sport to banish care, 
ences And to his jester eried: ** Sir Fool, 
, Kneel now, and make for us a prayer! ” 
ong Che jester doffed his cap and bells, 
De ot Aud stood the mocking court before; 
: rhey could not see the bitter smile 
nor of Behind the painted grin he wore. 
He bowed his head, and bent his knee 
Upon the monarch’s silken stool; 
— His pleading voice arose: ** O Lord, 
Be merciful to me, a fool! 
“No pity, Lord, could change the heart 
l'rom red with wrong to white as wool; 
rhe rod must heal the sin; but Lord, 
Be merciful to me, a fool! 
Tis not by guilt the onward sweep 
Oftruth and right, oh Lord, we stay; 
lis by our follies that so long 
We hold the earth from heaven away. 
hese clumsy feet, still in the mire, 
Go crushing blossoms without end; 
These hard, well-meaning hands we thrust 
Among the heartstrings of a friend. 
The ill-timed truth we might have kept— 
Who knows how sharp it pierced and stung? 
r I he word we had not sense to say— 
Who knows how grandly it had rung? 
ning, ~ Our faults no tenderness should ask, 
1 are rhe chastening stripes must cleanse them all; 
eces- Kut for our blunders—oh, in shame 
med Before the eyes of heaven we fall. 
thap ; ~ Earth bears no balsam for mistakes; 
th a _Men crown the knave, and scourge the tool 
ning hatdid bis will; but Thou, @ Lord, 
Be merciful to me, a fool! ” 
‘ON. ‘€ room was hushed; in silence rose 
a rhe King, and sought his gardens cool, 
And walked apart, and murmered low, 
E Be merciful to me, a fool!” 
—Edward Rowland Sill. 
THE BROKEN GLASS. 
When it was whole, across this mirror fine 
> Vhat masges of strength and beauty passed! 
rs ‘tere was the loveliness of woman glassed, 
, “i children, too, and, only less divine, 
Pa. ‘he forms of rocks and trees, the glorious shine 
cin ‘T Suns and stars, and, wondrously amassed, 
‘he journeying clouds; beneath them, oceans 
Vast 
old initable surge of restless brine. 
ford ’ shattered now, and all these things and 
more— 
— ‘reat thoughts, imaginations strong and free— 
AL \re in this glass reflected brokenly; . 
‘razed is the dance upon that polished floor. 


oor useless frame that held this sacred trust, 
‘00 Soon thou canst not crumble into dust! 
—John White Chadwick, in Scribner’s. 
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It singeth low in every heart, 
J We hear it each and all— 
» A song of those who answer not, 
However we may call; 
They throng the silence of the breast, 
— _ We see them as of yore— 
The kind, the brave, the true, the sweet, 
Who walx with us no more. 





a Ke noble! and the nobleness that lies 
f 'n other men, sleeping but never dead, 
Wil Tise in majesty to meet thine own; 

_ Then wilt thou seeit gleam in many eyes, —. 
- Then will pure light around thy path be shed, 
And thou wilt nevermore be sad and lone. 

Lowell. 


ese 


A Shopping Dey.- ; 
We met at a hotel, and I thought her one of 
the most charming women I had ever seen. 
Refined and almost hyper.sensitive, she struck 
me at once as being a woman of breeding and 
distinction. Yet onthe few occasiuns, when, as 
our acquaintance ripened, I visited her at her 
smart and elegantly appointed flat, I felt an ia- 
stinctive aversion to the friends and acquaint- 
ances I met there. 
Of her people she seldom spoke—her parents 
were dead, she told me,and her husband was 
abroad, but might be Nome again at any time. 
She was always exquisitely dressed In the latest 
fashion, and money seemed abundant with her. 
She was an adept shopper, quick at knowing 
what she wanted, and quicker still at seeing 1t, 
and I was very glad when she offered to pilot 
me through the difficult mazes of the winter 
sales 


Tam not possessed of a large dress allowance, 
and my wardrobe for the coming season depends 
somewhat on my successful purchases in sale 
times. Mrs. Vereker was just the guide to help 
me through. She such perfect taste 
that I felt quite safe in her hands. 

We sat one evening arranging what we were 
to buy. 

“It is far better to go now when the first rush 
of the sales is over,’’ said Mrs. Vereker. “I 
went the first three days myself, but the crowd 
was awful, and there are still plenty of things to 
be had.” ee ‘ 

**D.d you pick up many-‘things?” I asked. 

She laid down the list she was making and 
stared at me in dumb amazement. Then her face 
cleared. 

“ Yes—no, not so very much. Let me see; I 
bought this tea-coat and some hats aud my new 
gray coat—that is all, I belleve.”’ 

She continued the list, and at Jast I rose with a 
sigh of deep relief. 

“It’s so good of you. We'll go to—first and 
then on to Bond street”’—I glanced at the list— 
“and get the fur at—; they can always be relied 
on to really reduce things. I'll call for you at 
nine tomorrow, and we’ll get Norman to lend me 
his motor.” 

“Yes, do,” she suid. “I love a motor--we can 
go to double the number of shops and spend the 
whole morning looking ronnd until we find ex- 
actly what we want.” 

The next morning I called for Mrs. Vereker 
and found her waiting. , 

**Won’t yon find that coat too hot? ” I asked, 
as we reached the first of our shops,'and I slipped 
off my own heavy motoring coat. 

‘*No, I love it,” she replied; *‘ I am never too 
warm’”’—and drawing her voluminous skirts 
across a pavement luckily clean, she iswept into 
the shop with her usual graceful, languid air. 

{ bought my coat and selected some lace, and 
went on to——,where I chose a few modest and 
one or two more expensive blouses,then we 
went on toa third and last shop. While I was 
choosing some ribbon in the multi-colored ribbon 
department, Mrs. Vereker said to me: 

“Tam just going to the handkercbiefs; I will 
join you inthe fur department—you are goivg 
there?’ 

“Yes, I shan’t be long.”’ 

‘*Nor I,” she answered: ‘‘I am very tired.” I 
had finished my purchases when she came back. 
**Are youready? I am feeling so faint. Do 
you mind hurrying?” 

**T’m just ready,” I said, “this very moment,” 
and I put my hand in my muff to get my purse. 
There was no purse there, and I gave a cry of 
dismay. “ Mrs. Vereker!—my purse!—it’s gone! 
—and I had £25init. Ihadit a moment ago—I 
must have put it down in the ribbon depart- 
ment.” 

*Let me pay,’”’ she began—but I interrupted 
her. 

“Nonsense, it can’t be reatly gone”—and I 
almost ran to the ribbon department. 

I found the shopwalker and the assistant—but 
no one had seen it, and baskets of ribbon were 
hastily searched without result. 

‘It is very dangerous to lay your purse down 
in a crowd,” said the shupwalker, who knew me 
well; “it’s only a wonder, madam, you didn’t 
lose your muff as well.” 

I went back disconsolate to the fur depart- 
ment. 

“I’m so awfully sorry to have'kept you,” I 
began, trying not to show my vexation more 
than I could help. “ Are you better? ”’ 

She nodded and rose with haste. ‘Yes, but 
let’s go, If you don’t mind. Youcan come back 
again and make inquiries. It doesn’t matter 
about your purse. I have heaps of things and 
bits of fur I do not want.” 

‘* Nonsense,”’ I said, ““as though I should take 
yours.” 

“But, my dear child, I have so many, and 
surely a married woman can help a girl; besides 
I dare say the purse will turn up.” 

** Pardon me, madam.” 

A grave-looking man ina frock coat slid past 
me and laid his hand firmly on Mrs. Vereker’s 
arm at the moment she was stepping into my 
motor. 

‘‘ What is it? This lady has left all informa- 
tlon about her purse.” She moved her arm 

haughtily. 

The man’s face grew graver. 

“ Perhaps you wiil kindly come back with me. 
It’s you we want, if you please, madam.” 

There was a faint sneer on the word “ madam,” 
and Mrs. Vereker’s face blanched. 

“What do you mean?” she stammered. 

‘* How dare you? Cannot you see I am ill and 
wish to go home at once?” 

I sprang to her side. ‘“‘ Never mind about the 
wretched purse,” I said tothe man. ‘“ This lady 

is not well, let her go home, and I will come 
back about the purse.” s 

The man took no notice of me, but bending to 
Mrs. Vereker said something that made her step 
suddenly back and stand by his side. Then, to 
my utter amazement, shaking obviously from 

head to foot, and without even looking at me, 

she turned into the shop and I followed in be- 

wildered dismay: 

It was soon over. A few miuutes in a private 

room and two female searchers had taken the 

heavy coat, far heavier now with the lace and 
furs and flowers and blouses that were marvel- 
ously fastened in its ample folds. Under her 
cloak and attached to fier waist by firm books 
hung several furs and many pieces of costly lace. 
Mrs. Vereker, white as death, showed no sign 

of what she must be feeling, but looked in front 
of her with a dazed, set face, while I slipped 

outside to the waiting man, He was talking to 
avother shopwalker,who, luckily, knew me well. 
“ What is it?” Lasked. “Is shea thief? ”—a 
silly question he answered at once. 

“One of the worst. shoplifters in London,” he 
said, laconically, “and yet we’ve never been 

able to catch her. Her husband ts doing six 

months now for the very same thing. She knew 

you were here, madam, and brought you to 

shield her.” . 

“But how did you find her out today?” 1 

asked, aghast, “ and what did you see her take?” 

“Something that belongs to you,” he sald, as 
he gravely handed me my purse.—R. Neish, 1n 

Loudon Daily Mail. 


Doutb’s Department. 


THE LAND OF STORY BOOKS. 
At evening, when the lamp is lit, 

Around the fire my parents sit, 

They sit at home, and talk and sing, 

And do not play at anything. 


Now, with my little gun, I craw! 

Allin thedark a'ong the wall, 

And follow round the forest track 

Away behind the sofa back. 

There, in the night, where none can spy, © 
Allin my hunter’s camp [ lie, 

And play at books that I have read 

TillMt is time to gotobed. — 


These are the hills, these are the woods, 











And there the river, by. whose brink oS {t 
todrink, =. 
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“ The origin of most of our domestic animals,” 
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children would set the child right. — says Darwin, “will probably forever remain 
Back of the farm house rao a wild lot known | Yasue. But I may here state,” he 
as the “ re.” This was forbidden ground that, looking to the domestic dogs of the whole 
for the and therefore, to Elsie’s imagi- | World, I have, after a laborious collection of all 
native mind, with many enchanted pal- | knows facts come to the conclusion that several 
aces, witches wild species of Canidz have been tamed, and 
One bright June day Elsie stood by the brook | that their blood, in some cases mingled together, 
and listened to its laughter and murmurs flows in the veins of our domestic breeds.” He 
delight at the pleasures it had had in the mentions 8 dog whose great-grandfather was a 
den land, over the fence. She per wolf, and this dog still betrayed its wild ances- 
trees shake their shaggy heads and try in the fact that it never approached its mas- 
each other of the gay times going on below. | ter in straight line when called. But which spe- 
Even the wind as it passed over from the | cles of the Canidz from which the dog may have 
land of nent into her world. The little descended has the food hiding instinct or habit I 
birds called to her as they floated overhead, en- have nowhere seen stated.—Forest and Stream. 
beautiful. ‘She sank down on ' grass 
side the fence and lopked up into the sky. It Historical. 
was & soft indescribable blue which aL ie 


—In the office of the Boston Street Commis- 
sioners on Feb. 7 a hearing was held on an order 
of notice relative to changing the name of Lime 
alley, in the North End, to Copp’s Hill terrace, 
or some other name to the board. 
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ually improved by the erection uf solid and sub- 
stantial buildings and its proximity to the at- 
tractive public park has made it of considerable 
importance to the property owners. The name 
Lime alley it was thought had no signifi- 
cance, and to the people who have large inter- 
ests there it was considered a decided detri- 
ment. In 1708 there was a lime kiln In Lynn 
street, owned and operated by a man named 
Adkins, who gave the name Lime to the narrow 
lane. At that time the “alley” extended 
from Charter street to Commercial street; from 
the old burial ground in Charter street tothe 
kiln, and from Alley’s shipyard, at Hudson 
Point, tothe old North Burial Ground. For al- 
most two centuries the name Lime alley has 
remained until now. The commissioners were 
unanimous in their approval of the new name.-- 
Copp’s Hill Terrace. 

——Lack of inches has been a common pecul- 
farity among Great Britain’s mentally great. 
Pope and Gray were of the tiny ones. Flax- 
man, the father of English sculpture, was 
shorter and more misshapen than Pope. De 
Quincey and Douglas Jerrold, Sir Charles James 
Napier and Lord Chief Justice Cockburn add 
lustre to the list of the lack-inches. Crofton 
Croker, who gave the fairy legends and folklore 
of Ireland a literature, was described by Scott, 
his admirer, as “little asa dwarf.” Lord John 
Russell was so slight of stature as to have it said 
of him that he Lad barely sufficient body to cover 
his brain. Napoleon, Wellington and Nelson 
form a triumvirate of warriors,whose stature was 
in inverse ratio to their celebrity. 

—lIt is hard to understand why people should 
now be talking in England about celebrating the 
centenary of the waltz. For Mary Queen of 
Scots incurred the bitter wrath and fierce de- 
punciation of John Knox and of other divines of 
the Land of Cakes for dancing it on one memor- 
able occasion at the palace of Holyrood at Edin 
burgh. It was not until the beginning of the 
nineteenth century that it made its appearance 
in England, when it was alternately deaounced 
and lauded by the poets of the epoch, one bard 
delivering himself of the following opinion: 
While waltzing females with unblushing face, 
Disdain to dance but in a man’s embrace, 
whereas, on the other hand, Lord Byron writes 
as follows: 


Endearing wal 
Bow Irish jig 
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big trees. Surely there were fairies in the forest, 
else how came these little paths running in every 
direction? The birds called to her on one side 
and then on the other. She gathers her lap full 
of treasures as she hurried on, eager to reach 
the end of the paths and find the fairy palace. 
The sun winked at her through ‘the trees and 
showed her many bright stones, which looked as 
if they were touched with fire. 

As she wandered on she came to a sparkling 
little stream which rippled over the rocks among 
the alders. Surely this must be near the palace, 
for it was the most charming spot of all. Around 
the alders were little mounds covered with soft 
green moss, which looked likethe finest velvet. 
Elsie could imagine that the fairies held their 
councils here for the mounds made such delight- 
ful cushions to situpon. Bordering the stream 
were myriads of white violets. Their sweet 
little faces looked trustingly at her from the 
bank, as she dropped her other treasures and 
filled both hands with the fragrant little things. 
Surely she had reached the land of enchantment 
for they whispered to her of other beauties 
farther on. She laughed joyously as she jumped 
from hillock to hillock, now crossing the stream 
on stepping stones, now on a limber branch. In 
winter she had jumped the spots on the carpet, 
playing that there was water between, but to 
have real water was much more exciting. 

At last she came to the end of the alders, out 
among the firs and pines once more. The palace 
and the fairies seemed as far away as ever. The 
sun no longer winked through the trees, the air 
felt a little cool and the firs breathed heavily as 
the wind whisked by. 

Elsie decided that she must go home and hunt 
for the palace some other dav. She turned about 
to see which way to start, but everywhere it 
looked the same. A shudder run over her child- 
ish trame, her heart gave a l'ttle jump, and a 
lump came in her throat. She did not know 
what it meant, she had never felt that way be- 
fore. She hurried in the direction which ap- 
peared the most open. What was that after her? 
She mastrun: The forest was full of evil sphits 
who were pursuing her. She could not go back. 
She ran breathlessly forward over hillock and 
and rock. She grew more frightened with each 
step yet could not look back to see her pursuer. 
Something seemed to fix her gaze rigidly aherd. 
A crashing of the underbrush behind her threw 
her into a frenzy of terror and she screamed 
aloud: ‘Mamma! Mamma!” Then fell forward 
on a mound of earth and leaves. The next instant 
‘she felt something warm and soft on her hand. 
Shivering with fright she looked up to find two 
big, soft eyes looking Into hers. With a scream 
of delight she laid her head on a shaggy coat as 
she said: “ Rover, Rover, where did you come 
from?” In another moment Mr. Lane came up 
to soothe his terrified little dreamer. 


to thy more melting tune, 
ancient rigadoon. 








——Paper bags are used by Japanese soldiers 
when they wish to boil water. The bag is filled 
with water, and then water is poured over it. It 
is hung over the fire, and in ten minutes the 
water is boiling. The bag can be used eight or 
ten times, and the cost of it is about a penny. 

—The construction of the great Simplon_ 
tunel has proved once more that geology is 
largely a matter of theories which, may. or may 
not fit actual conditions, even close to the -sur- 
face of the earth. The engineers have discov- 
ered that the geologists were entirely at fault as 
to the temperature which would be encountered, 
missing the mark twenty-five degrees at the 
point where hot. water was found. The water 
conditions in general were unlike those pre- 
dicted, and the engineers found that the dips in 
the rock strata, which had been declared on 
theory to be mainly vertical, were, in fact, horiz- 
ontal. 

— While trimming the leaves of an old Bible 
that has been in the family for half a century, 
F. S. Rand of Worcester found a United States 
bond for $100issued in 1861. Although $134,000,000 
worth of bonds were Issued at the same time, the 
treasury report shows thatthe whole issue has 
been redeemed with the exception of $9400. 

—tThe Imperial Canal in China is the longest 
canal in the world, and connects no fewer than 
forty-one cities in the course of its one hundred 
miles. 

——lIno India, elephants over twelve and up to 
forty-five years of age are deemed the best to 
purchase, and will generally work well until they 
are eighty years old. 

—tThe natural gastric juice of the hog has 
been used by an Italian physician in the treat- 
ment of disease of human stomachs. Nothing 
else 89 perfectly supplies the constituents miss- 
Ing. and much success has been had with this 
remedy in nervous and debilitated conditions 
of the digestive apparatus, dilatation of the 
stomach, chronic gastritis, etc. 

——The first of January has not always been 
the first day of the year. For seven hundred 



























Eagle Mates but Once. 


The married life of most birds could be taken 
for a model even by members of ‘the human 
family. There is, for instance, the staid, digni- 
fied and homely baldheaded eagle—the glorious 
emblem of the American republic. He mates 
but once and lives with his one mate until he or 
she dies. If left a widower—even ® young 
widower—the baldheaded eagle never mates 
again. He remains alone and disconsolate in the 
nest on the rocky crag or in the branches of a 
tall pine that formed his domicile while his mate 
was alive. No other female eagle can tempt him. 
to forsake his disconsolate life. With bim, once 
a widower, always a widower. 

The golden woodpeckers live in a happy 
married state, mating but once. If the male dies 
his mate’s grief is lasting, and she lives a 
widowed bira the rest of her life. So, too, the 
male woodpecker never seeks another mate after 
the death of hisown. Hetaps on a tree beside 
their nest day and night trying to recall her; tt en 
at length, discouraged and hopeless, he becomes 
silent and never recovers his gayety.—Chicago 
Tribune. 














School Excuses. — 
The excuses which children bring to school 
furnish no ena of entertainment. Here are a 
couple, which, according to the Troy Times, 
were recently presented toa teacher who is em- 





a puddle on his way to scbool. By doing 
same you will oblige.” Itis unnecssary to say 
Sallie and Willle were duly excused. 


<i> 


ancient forks used in England, which show some 
little-known facts about the table manners of a 
few centuries ago. The forks, which are of 
solid silver, date from the sixteenth century. 





Juveniie Conclusions. 
Teacher—Anything is called transparent that 
con. tenn See Now, Willie, can you give 
me an 
Willie—Yes, ma’am. A hole in the fence 
around the ball grounds. 
Jobnny—Grandpa, have you any teeth? 

. @randpa--No, my child, they have all gone. 
Johany—Then I think I will let you hold my 
candy while I run an errand. 
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ne left Australia. I 
while making his tour of 
—France had a great. 
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.duced is at once decomposed with water so as to 

























































Poe —S ———— » Oxygen, nitrogen, aud a residue 


Gilbert titled to the prize: Radolph Harting, a druggist, * argon, helium and other rare ele- 


ts y tee Oca oe be : his last portion or residue formed fro 
—— | to prove the ancient 0.60 to 2.06 per cent. of the total gases of the aif. 


strated the fact by actual arting ferent springs. The range noted | 
presented shaneudaeatan Gi He made Fe an Very great, the spring at the cay ok tee 
fet. wens warm house and fed him till he was pottent Atty times as active as the one at the 
himself down, and no amount —— ——In our industrial age, the discoverer of an 
arouse him. A few weeks ago Mr. Harting, an- - pena amen rank asa public bene- 

up on Feb. 2, piaced . experiments 8. Bordenase has been 


six " * 
and nestied themselves about the strange farmsmay be economically used for 
up, and, after playing about for a time, viewing | Drscticableto make regular annual crops of fuel 


isagain fast asleep. down and | ieaves, straw, hay and other substances. The 
materials were compressed into bales for con- 








venient handling, and the cost of one horse- 
power per hour was found to range from about 


—Psychological tests of attenti four-fifths of a cent with leaves and low-grade 
ory Pike craig rd — — — hay to one cent with oat straw and acent and a 
dence offered in law courts. In -one of a series jn! “th hay of sverage quality. 


Gems of Thongbt. 


locality—a w ----Totake up the cross of 
bled eight days before,—and asked ten questions | action done once for all; it pins — tne ‘om 
concerning the number of windows, whether the | tinual practice of small duties which are dis- 
windows were barred, the external arrangement | tasteful to u:.—J. H. Newman. 
of the entrance door, whether there was any| ----J0y does not happen. It is the inevitable 
other door, the number of seats, etc. In the | result ot certain lines followed and laws obeyed, 
answers every fifth statement was found to be | 80d soa matter of character.—Maltbie D. Bab- 
false, even under oath the accuracy varying be- | Cock. 
tween forty-four and one hundred per cent. The| _---- There if no happiness in having and get- 
law students were most inaccurate of all, their | ting, but only in giving; half the world is on the 
percentage of faults being twenty-seven and | Wrong scent in the pursuit ot happiness.—Henry 
thatof others eighteen, while*under oath their | Drummond. 
errors were ten per cent. and those of others} .---Surely if there is one prayer that should 
only eight. A second examination was in refer- | draw us to the Father’s throne and keep us there 
ence toan event—a slight interruption of the it is this: for the Holy Spirit, whom we as chil- 
class exercises eight days before bya stranger, dren have received, to stream into us and ou 
who borrowed a book,—and the answers were | from us in greater fullness.— Andrew Murray. 
even less reliable, one-fourth of the statements| ----Sufficient for each day isthe good thereof, 
being false, while only five of the class correctly | ¢qually as the evil. We mus: do at once, and 
reported the carrving away of the book, and | with our might, the merciful deed that our hand 
much of the reports was hopelessly contra- | findeth to do, else it will never be dune, for the 
—— hand will find other tasks, and the arrears fall 
——The climatological recordstof the British | through. And every unconsummated good feel- 
Empire for 1903 have just been brought together | ing, every unfulfilled purpose that his Spirit has 
from twenty-five stations. The hottest place | prompted, shall one day charge us as faithless 
was Coolgardie, western Australia, with a maxi-| and recreant before God.—J. H. Thom. 
mum shade temperature of 113.4° on Jan. 27; and ----No man ever lost anything In this world by 
the lowest shade temperature was 60.8° below | attending properly to the next. Indeed, it is 
zero at Dawson on Jan. 26. The greatest yearly | only by that means that we can understand or 
range—160.3°—was also found at Dawson. The | use this wor!d aright.—James Hinton. 
greatest mean dally range was 23.5° at Winnipeg, | ....The difterence between receiving the 
and the least was 8 5° at Hong Kong. The great- | Spirit and being filled with the Spirit is a differ- 
est rainfall, 93.67 inches, was recorded at Hong | ence not of kind, but of degree. In one case the 
Kong, and the least, 10.74 inches, at Dawson. light of heaven hasreached the dark chamber, 
—A new adhesive that has gained popularity | disturbing night, but leaving some deep shadows. 
in France is a mixture of caseine and tannate of | In the other, that light has filled the whole 
lime. In preparing it, a solution of tannin is| chamber and made every corner bright.—Wil- 
precipitated with milk of lime, the liquid is | liam Arthur. 
poured off and the precipitate is slowly dried.| ....Be patient with every one, but, above all, 
Thisdry calctum tannate is then ground in a | with yourself. I mean, do not be disturbed be- 
mill with dry caseine in the proportion of one to | cause of your imperfections and always rise up 
ten times its weight, according to the use to be | bravely from a fall. There is no better means of 
made of theadhesive. The compound dissolves | progress in the spiritual life than to be continu- 
in water, petroleum, oils and carbon bisulphide, | ally beginning afresh and never to think that we 
adheres very strongly, and is applied as a paste | have done enuvugh.—Francis de Sales. 
with water. .---Attachment to Christ is the only secret of 
—— What seems to be true mimicry in plants | detachment from the world.—A. J. Gordon. © 
has;been pointed out in South Africa by Dr. R. .---Worldliness is a more decisive test of a 
Marloth. Of four singular species belonging to | man’s spiritual sfate than even sin. Sin may be 
the genus Mesembrianthemum, two resemble,| sudden, the result of temptation, without pre- 
both in form and color the quartz pebbles among | meditation, yet afterwards hated—repented of— 
which they grow, and the others have each two | repudiated—forsaken. But if a man be at home 
leaves about the size of a duck’s egg, with a sur-| in the world’s pleasure and pursuits, content 
face like weathered stone and a stone-like | that his spirit should have no other heaven but 
brownish gray color tinged wich green. At least | in these things, happy if they could but last for- 
two of these species do not change their charac- | ever, is not his state, genealogy and character 
tersunder cultivation. A species of the genus | clearly stamped?—F. W. Robertson. 
Anacampseros has leaves covered with white --- All the money in the world will not hurt a 
papery stipules, and also resembles the sur- | manif he keeps it in the right plave; but two 
rounding quartz pebbles. brass farthings will blind him if he puts them 
— Acetylene black, a fine quality of carbcn | over his eyes. We are wrong with things, little 
or black pigment, is obtained asa by-product at | or great, when they hide from us the vision of the 
Foligno, in {taly, by an interesting process | heavenly; when they deafen us to the voices that 
lately described by H. Beeker. The residue | are ever calling us higher; when they deaden us 
from purifying crude sugar by the baryta proc-|.to the impulses and promptings of the Good 
ess—that is, by treatment with barium hydrox- | Spirit; when they divert us from the path in 
ide and then with carbonic acid —consists of | which God would lead us.—Mark Guy Pearse. 
moist barium carbonate; and this is fed with — 
carbon into an electric furnace, where it is con- FROM FACTORY TO USER. 
verted into barium carbide. The carbon mon- | gaoy che Columbus Carriage Company 
oxide evolved is burnt,the heat evolved being Deals Direct at a (Saving of Vest to 
used to dry the raw materials. The carbide pro- the Cosuuiier. . ⸗ 


The Columbus Carriage and Harness Company, 























obtain bartum hydronxide, and the acetylene 


liberated 1s made by imperfect combustiun to de- Columbus, O., formerly sold exclusively to deal- 
posit its carbon. ers. Some years aco, as a sort of experiment, 


—tThe ingenious adulteration lately detected | they advertised to sell direct to the user at deal- 
by a French chemist, consists in the addition to | ers’ prices. So well was the idea received by 
poor or skimmed milk of cheap fats—such as people in all parts of the country that now, and 
cocoanut butter or pork dripping—and thus | for several years past, they have sold only by 
bringing the proportion of fatty matter up to the | mall direct to the customer. This is the only 
standard requ:red by the inspectors. The for- | house in the State of Ohio selling direct to the 
eign fat, which may be dissolved ouc oy benzine | consumer who manufacture the vehicles and 
without affecting the natural fat, is apparent | harness they offer for sale. 
when a clean glass fod is dipped into ‘he milk,1m-| The plan has many advantages, among them 
emulsification producing small granules | being the fact that the company guara.tee is 
that athere to the rodi direct, and means much to the man who is will-, 

——The presence of radium emanation in the | ing to pay cash for a good carriage, buggy or 
gases of mineral springs has suggested a possi-| harness. As the saving is from $10 to $40 on an 
ble explanation of obscure points in the action | order, and as the quality of the work and mate- 
of mineral waters on the buman system. How | rials used are of the best, itis more than worth 
widely distributed this element may be is difi- | while to secure their elegant catalogue, which 
cult 10 determine, but eminent chemists have re- | may be liad free upon application. It contains 
cently found in quite a number of springs indica illustrations and exact reproductions of all cur- 
tions of helium, the gas into which the radium | riages, buggies, harness and horse goods sold 
emanation seems to change. Like results are ! by them, as well as testimonials from customers 
now reported by Charles Mouren of Paris, from | all over the country. 
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It Gives A Delightful, Refreshing 
Feeling, Most Restful To 
Tired Nerves. 




























Those who are in any way troubled with ner- 
vous exhaustion, restlessness, or who have headaches, 
can be promptly relieved by the use of this cologne. 
- In colds it is very desirable, relieves breathing and 

‘cools the skin where ache and pain plays its. part... 
_ Price $1.00, expepss paid... 
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oF ie of thumb has ever yét been formu- 








The Horse. 


Condition of the Teeth. 

It will make no difference how you feed 
the horse unless the teeth are in good 
condition. The food is prepared for the 
stomach by the molars or grinders, twenty- 
four in number. This mastication or fitting 
of the food for the action of the stomach 
juices, is done by a sideway movement, the 
food being changed from side to side at 
will, 
In most horses this action results in the 
formation of projections of the grinders, 
such projections or hooks causing sore 
mouths, slavering the passage of undigested 
food, wounds of the tongue and lining of the 
mouth, etc. The treatment is simple, call- 
ing as it does for the use of the float (dental 
file), the operation consisting in filing down 
the projections on the outer side of the 
upper and the inner side of the lower 
molars. The average work horse will need 
this attention once a year.—L. A. Merrill. 








Plumping a Thin Horse. 
Corn meal, bran, cut hay and molasses 
may be safely be counted on to fatten thin 
horses more quickly than any other com- 
bination, but a feed ot dry grain should be 
given at least once every two days for the 
sake of variety. Cracked corn with some- 
times a feed of oats, if possible, will prove 
the best for this. Of course, they must not 
be given more than they will clean up, for 
then they wil get stalled, and it will take 
some time to get them back to full feed 
again, and it is here that the eye of the 
master must govern. 
A ration of two pounds of molasses, four 
pounds of cracked corn and two quarts of 
bran, with plenty of cut hay, will be found 
a great flesh-former. The molasses is re- 
duced with water, poured over the cut hay, 
and then the ground grain is mixed all 
through the mass. This makes a heavy 
ration, and so is the same amount of barley 
meal fed in precisely the same way, but it 
will dothe work. A feed of the grain as 
described in the morning, one of the boiled 
barley at night, and a ration of dry ground 
barley at noon would make an ideal com- 
bination for the purpose named. If oat- 
meal is to be had at anything like a moder- 
ate price a little of it may be used, but if it 
is high it should not be purchased. The 
corn and the boiled barley may be mixed in 
equal proportions if desired and fed with 
the bran and modlasses and cut hay. As 
stated, variety is always good, 
Caution is advised in starting horses on 
full feed. It is better to err on the side of 
losing a few pounds by going a little slow 
at first than it is to get into. trouble by try- 
ing to force the animals too quickly on to 
the heavy ration. Asarule to go by, it is 
well to feed per day one pound of grain for 
every hundred pounds of live weight in the 
horse. They should have more than this as 
a general rule when at the height of the 
feeding period, but each horse should have 
his ration dealt out to him separately ac- 
cording to his capacity.. After a horse is 
thriving on this amount of grain satisfacto- 
rily heshould have more if..he asks for it, 
but the danger line is usually not far ahead 
when that point is reached. But as no real 
lated that would cover all cases, the feeder 
; must.aceept this asa basis, and then work 
to itand beyond it as occasion may require. 
Roughage of some sort, of course, the 
horses must have, but when they are get- 
ting plenty of cut hay moistened with 
treacle water, they do not require much in 
the long shape. Again, a pound of hay per 
hundredweight of live horse is a good rule 
to follow, and what is fed cut up into half 
or three-quarter-inch lengths should be de- 
ducted from the general amount allowed. 


<a 


From a Horseman’s Note Book. 


You can get no more power from a horse 
than you give him in the food. 

The horse is man’s invaluable helper and 
should be treated as a friend. 

The best drivers talk mach to their ani- 
mals. 4 

Your horse needs water oftener than you. 

A sandy or muddy road doubles the work. 

A rise of only one foot in, ten doubles the 
draft. : 

Shying is very often caused by abuse, 
overloading or tight harness. 

The whip costs more than it saves. Put 
it away. 

Wide tires save much horse power. 

Quiet and patient drivers are worth twice 
as much as any others, uae 

Your horse intends to please yon, but does 
not always know your wishes. | 

Dark or damp stables cause low spirits 
and various diseases, . 

Axle grease pays one thousand per cent. 
profit. 
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A practical and educational example 


of American forestry-lumbering {s being 
worked vut by the Bureau of F in the 
Chippewa Indian Reservation, 


nesota. 
It has been the general - 
ment to sell its timberlands 
In these Indian lands, however, 
some 175,000 acres, the plan was. 
selling the timber—not the 
highest bidder, the trees to be cut 
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land as a future timber producer is assured. 
This is assuredly a common-sense plan, and 
nets the Government some $12 an acre more 
than under the old way. If some such 
policy as this had been applied to the vast 
Government timber lands of the middle 
Northwest, which have been ruthlessly de- 
stroyed, and which might be applied to the 
still fner-timbered regions of the far North- 
west, where a million and a half acres an- 
nually is passing out of the hands of the 
Government, it can be seen what a tremen- 
dous benefit would result not only to the 
Federal Treasury but to our future forest 
supply. 


— 
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The water was low at the commencement 
of winter, and with such long continued 
cold freezing weather the supply has been 
gradually diminishing until the conditien 
is getting to be very serious in many places. 
Springs, wells and brooks are failing on the 
farms and rivers are unusually low. Many 
farmers have to draw water for their stock 
and some from quite a distance. A thaw is 
greatly needed, but for many weeks the 
weather has hardly been mild enough to 
soften the snow. It has been a long cold 
winter ana a change for the better will be 
gladly welcomed. Since February there 
has been much wind, causing roads to drift 
badly. No complaint as yet for lack of 
fodder.—E. R. T., Franklin County, Vt. 


— 
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—-The department of agriculture has estab- 
lished experimental cotton plantations in the 








keeping will be discussed by Prof. James E. Rice 
of Cornell University. Professor Rice is one of the 
foremost speakers in the country on this sub- 
ject. To the teachers, the subject of school 
gardens is at this time p:rticularly interesting. 
This subject will be presented on the evening of 
the twenty-second by D. J. Crosby of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washinaton, D. C., and will 
be illustrated. Mr. Crosby is also chairman of 
the,Section on School Gardens of the American 
Civic Association. The country school question 
wili be ably presented by Hon. Walter E. 
Ranger, Commissioner of public schools of Ver- 
mont. Other speakers of equal note are being 
arranged for. By courtesy of President Faunce 
all of the sessions will be held in the halis of 
Brown University. 

—-Exports from the United States to Cuba in 
the calendar year 1904, the first year under the 
new reciprocity treaty, were larger than in any 
earlier year in the history of our trade with that 
island, and were 38.9 per ceut. in excess of those 
of the immediately preceding year. Practically 
every article of importance exported ito Cuba 
showed an increase in 1906 compared with 1903, 
and inthe few articles showi'g a decrease the 
reduction in value was, in some cases at least, 
due to lower prices,while quantities were greater 
than those of the preeeding year. Flour, cattle, 
lard, lumber, coal, boots and shoes, corn, cotton 
cloths, mineral oils and forniture, in the 
here stated, form the largest items in the ex 
to the island during the year. * 

—tThe Department of Agriculture 
through certain cultural expedients, including 
an early crop and use of parts green, a satisfac- 
tory cotton crop may be grown in years of severe 
boll worm ravages. ‘ 

— It is reported in Washington that Attorney- 
General William H. Moody of Massachusetts. is 
to resign his portfolio in favor of Ambassador 









South, to educate the planters in fertilization, 


Choate. 


‘trains leave New York from station at font of 
‘ttat | m. Sundays. The route traversed is the shoriest 


A Besert Unequalied. 

A most unique health and pleasure resort is 
Atlantic City. Favored by na'ure in a thousand 
ways and with the assistance of the energetic 
business man it has become the most popular 
and likewise the most frequently visited resort 
in America. The position geographically of At- 
lantic City is at the extreme southern part of 
the State of New Jersey, and though directly on 
the ocean, its proximity to the Gulf Stream 
tempers the climate so perceptively that there 
is a very marked difference in temperature 
during the winter, and in the summer months 
cool breezes are more frequent than at any other 
Point on the coast. No other resort is reputed 
as is Atlantic City as an all-year-round resort 
and the season at Atlantic City at Easter time 
is most fashionable. The great hotels, and there 
are scores of them, are thronged with a gay 
assemblage, aud the Board Walk is a moying 
mass of happy tourists. No city pays greater 
attention to the care and entertainment of 
its guests than Atlantic City and every possi- 
ble method of amusement is provided. The 
Hotels are mammouth in proportions, elaborate 
in furnishings and nearly every one located ad- 
jacentto the Board Walk or Strand. The New 
Jersey Central was the pioneer road in making 
Atlantic City so accessible to New York and 
Northern territory through the introduction of 
its famous Atlantic City 3 hour flyers. These 


Liberty Street at 9.40 a. m., 3.40 p.m. and 9.40 a. 


and most direct. The trains are vestibuled and 
are drawn by hard coal burning engines and 
there ie neither dust, cinders or smoke, There 
are Pullman Buffet : 
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Winner of first prize, 
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direction of the Government Fo: 
ing at least five per cent. of 
standing to insure reforestation, 
$15 an acre is being realized for this 
timber, while the title to the land 
remains in the Gevernment and ander 
the lumbering regulations presyribed by 
the Bureau of Forestry the integrity of this 
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‘‘ ADIRONDACKS MODEL MOSES.” 


Chicago, First fleece, 27 pounds 15 ounces; second fleece, 38 pounds 11 ou 
Boss Luck, by Luck, by Moses, by General, by Patrick Henry, by Kilpatrick, by Comet, by California, by 
by Old Black bred in 1840. Bred and owned by J. H. Mead & Sons, Marble Va ley Stock Faim, West Ratladd, Vt. 


. Gired by Model, by Adirondack, by 
ool, by Old Greasey, by Wooster, 





cultivation, seed selection and improvement of 
breeds by crossing. As a result, sume farmers 
are getting five hundred to eight hundred pounds 
per acre, against an average of 190 pounds 
throughout the cotton belt. The department 
experts believe that more and more machinery 
wilt be used in the field and that machine pick- 
ers will prove a success, the best prospect in this 
line being an inveption by Lowry, inventor of the 
round bale. 

—At an expense of over $5000, the game birds 
of INinois are to be fed by the ‘State during the 
continuance of the severe cold. 


——By invitation Monnt Calm Grange of Enfield, 
N. H., and Blue Mountaiu Grange of Grantham, 
N. H., visited Grange, No. 284, of 
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“An All’Round Success” 
printed in two colors with a handsome 

cover. The pictorial embellishment 
prec A the sweety the descriptive 
text and machine illustrations, 4 
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ELEVATORS 


Hoist is goo’ for every use in a hardware or im)... 
It’s strong, durable and easy running, Coste 25 per cent less than othe. <<’ 


EATON @ PRINCE COMPANY, Chicago ji, 
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$500 a Year 
With Poult 


A48-Page Blinsteated Beek Telling tio. 1¢ 


De Ie and All about Prefitabi- 


Containing Chapters on How to Make 85) . ° 
Keeping Poultry; Poultry Yards and Houses. , 

of Breeds; Care of Poultry; Setting the Hep .; 
cubation; Hatching and Care of Chicks; Fattenine and 
Preparing Poultry for Market; Diseases of |,, 
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Free Homestead 


or purchase a farm in 
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all registered or subject to registry. Write 
for catalogue or come to see us. 

J. F. COOK & CO., 
Union Stock Yards, Lexington, Ky. 


Pillsbury-Howe Shoe Co. 


WEST DERRY, N. 8. 


SHOE MAKERS 
TO THE 


GIRLS AND BOYS 
OF THE WORLD. 

Goods carried in stock and orders filled the 

day they are received. 


H. INGLE & SONS, 


LEEDS, ENGLAND. 

Leather Importers and Agents 

Specialty: Glove Hide and Waxed Spiits 
Cash advanced on consignments. 


CARROLL S. PAGE, 


GREEN CALF SKINS 


HIDES, TALLOW, BONES, PULLED WOOLS, ETC. 
MYDE PARK, VT. 














Col. A. G. MADDEN, 
> KING@MAN, INO., 
Live Steck Auctioneer and Expert Judge of Herses 
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The issue contains portraits of the 


NINETY MEMBERS, 
two from each State in the Union. 
This collection was made from recent 
exclusive sittings for the 


Boston Budget 





The 





The Pictures 


12 by 8 inches in size 


are protected by copyright and cannot 
be reproduced legally elsewhere. The 
group forms the most valuable collec- 
tion of statesmen-ever offered to the 
American people. The number will be 
of unrivalled value to individuals, 
scbools and libraries. 


PRIGE 50 CENTS DELIVERED. 


For terms and other particulars address 


WM. GRANT JAMES, Treasurer, 
220 WASHINGTON STREET, 


BUDGET COMPANY, 


BOSTON, MASS. 











WOODLAND HEREFORDS. 


Herd headed by the prize-winning Perfection 3d 
t v0 Dale and Donald 3a 


FIFTY wummors JACKS! 


some nice Jennets and saddle Stallions 5 — — J 


he 8 
d consists of the most noted cattle of 


Carnation, ighest priced 
1901 a others of similar breeding. 
he ve great sires at 





f. V. & 


_NOTED FOR STRENGTH 


Carlisle's Union Harness Leather 
IDEAL FACTORY STOCK 


Cuts economigally ; makes up attractively ; 
wears like iron and 1s crack-proof. 


F. CARLISLE, Saginaw, Mich. 





I WILL 


culture. 


SOIL INFORMATION. 


GIVE YOU valuable infor- 


mation if you wil) send mea mail sample 

of your sol and ONE DOLLAR. My 

analysis report will tell you just what your 

soil lacks and what it needs for any particu- 

larerop. You will also receive a valuable 

treatise on the 
ri) 


Utility of Lime in Agri- 


BR. S. EDWARDS, 


Consulting Chemist. 
Beckland, Me. 





C.F. 


SANDERS, KEMPER, ILL. 


of Cattle. Herd headed by Duk: 
—5 pure-bred Rarred Piymouth 
chickens @ggs in season. Visitors welcow ¢ 





oe 


EARLY WEREFORDS. 


Grove | etd Corrector 

Imp. Marchon and othe: 

*stock” for’ sale. J. J. EARLY, 
'» Mo. : 











‘Many s peculiar sight one sees on hors’ 
ack. Did it ever occur to you that a hors? 
es mn 


Ke 







* chafed 
ssh by the use of —— Article 





becomes very much 
saddle with its weisht 
—— bridle and straps 





ment i 
right | 
moder: 
in plac 
bucket 
pails, ¢ 
boiling 
the ol¢ 
ox sled 
requir 
such a: 
were | 
Bros., 
Vt. 
{nw 
change 
esque 
kettle, 
speed ¢ 
appear 
it is g 
evapor 
adulte: 


At tl 
Pelier, 
Syrup. 
A. A. 
Grove 
covere 
cluded 
granu] 















